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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it _ of income due to the interruption of your business, 
biows, your entire business can go with it, unless _— even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
you’re under The Travelers umbrella of insurance _ hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- _ little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
surance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss man. See him for any type of business insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies cnc 
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Be Trim, Healthy, Relaxed 
This New, Vital, “Push-Button’ Way! 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORIZED 


What Exercycle Does for You 


Makes You Feel Younger, Increases Circulation 


Act Younger, Builds Up Your Reserves 
Look Younger of Energy and Stamina 
Helps You Sleep Better 
Aids in Weight Makes Your Figure 
Control Program Look Trim 





Here’s How EXERCYCLE® With 
EXCLUSIVE ALL-BODY ACTION 
Helps Give You New Youthful Vitality 
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Just sit comfortably on the Exercycle and press 
the starter switch. Then the EXCLUSIVE ALL- 
BODY ACTION (found only in Exercycle) goes 
to work. You use as much or as little energy as 
you wish. Within the first 5 days you start to 
enjoy a new tingling feeling of youthful vitality. 
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You Can Regain Youthful Vigor 
In Only 15 Minutes a Day .. . Even After 35 


iw YOU'D LIKE to keep fit, healthy, energetic — but haven’t the 
time... if you want a trim, youthful-looking figure... 
if you are too often tense, nervous, tired — then here’s wel- 
come news for you. 


Exercycle’s Exclusive All-Body Action 


Amazing motor-driven Exercycle (the scientific develop- 
ment with exclusive All-Body Action) brings into active play 
the same parts of your body you would use in swimming, 
rowing, cycling and horseback riding. All in one stimulating, 
satisfying workout — and all without monotony, strain, sore 
muscles, and exhaustion. 


How to Stop Feeling Your Years 


The total benefits you get from the All-Body Action of 
Exercycle are available in no other way. No routine, no other 
“health program,” no other kind of equipment can do what 
Exercycle does — because only Exercycle can be used with the 
exclusive Sports-Equivalents Table. 

You build up an energy-reserve — stamina that carries you 
through a hard day or a winning game, with energy to spare. 
Now thousands of men and women who have unsuccessfully 
tried food fads, and strenuous regimens, can keep vigorous 
the easy, convenient Exercycle way. You can do it too. 


You'll Start to Feel the Difference 
In Just 5 Days 

Only 15 minutes a day helps to keep you “in the pink” of 
condition — more vigorous, alert, trim, and youthful looking. 
In even the first 5 days you’ll begin to notice a tremendous 
difference in the way you feel, look, and act. 

And it’s so easy! You get the healthful results you want 
right in the privacy of your own bedroom, den, or office — 
because Exercycle is “always ready for action,” and so auto- 
matic in providing just the pattern and degree of exercise 
your own body specifically requires. You can use as much or 
as little effort as you wish. 


This 36-page book tells you all about Exer- 
cycle. How it is built to last a lifetime — plugs 
in anywhere. Uses less electricity than your TV. 
Needs no special maintenance. 

Mailing the coupon for this Free Book of in- 
formation may be one of the wisest steps you 
have ever taken. So why not do so at once? Exer- 
cycle Corporation, Dept. 45, 6380 Third Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 
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EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 45 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, without cost or obligation, the FREE 
36-page Exercycle Guide to Health and Fitness with full details 
on the Exercycle way to keep healthy, alert, and to get and 
keep a trim figure. 


Mr. 
BESE. Piccoe -cccewecsd 060000606000066090006 00 6066S CCC CCC CCS eoececes 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


BGBPOES . 00 0500000606008 050ceeleeebee cece bebeneeees eeceses peecbe 





In Canada write: 4338 St. Denis St., Montreal 18. 


EEE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














COME TO THE CONVENTION 


m TORONTO 
sy TRAIN 


Make the Kiwanis International 
Convention next July an unfor- 
gettable experience . . . plan to 
extend your trip into a Canadian 
vacation. 


Canadian National has a com- 
plete variety of ‘“‘Maple Leaf 
‘Package’ Tours’. Whether it’s 
sightseeing in the historic old 
walled City of Quebec . . . shop- 
ping in Ottawa . . . sampling the 
gay night life in Montreal .. . 
loafing in the beautiful Maritime 
Provinces . . . or having a ball at 
Jasper Park Lodge, Showplace 
of the Canadian Rockies. 


You’ll enjoy excellent service and 
food on Canadian National Rail- 
ways—-the only railway serving 
all 10 Provinces of Canada and 
12 states in the United States. 


Canadian National offices in prin- 
cipal U.S. cities—103 West 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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R. A HUNDRED YEARS America’s isolation from most of the 

world by 4000 miles of water on one side and 3000 on 
another was a very fortuitous circumstance. The young nation was 
permitted to develop with a minimum of outside interference. 
Self-sufficiency became its ideal and its creed, and an 
era of geographical and industrial expansion took place such as 
the world had never before seen. Even America’s bordering 
neighbors caused little trouble. Canada (after 1817) and Mexico 
(after 1848) were so friendly they could be taken for 
granted. Wars in Europe and Asia came and went with hardly | 
a ripple of interest in the United States. Then came World | 
War I, which should have showed America that the oceans were 
dwindling in size, but didn’t. World War II did. 

So what was once a fortuitous accident became a problem. 
The oceans that had kept the enemies from her shores 
had also prevented the kind of close communication possible 
between neighbors. Americans hadn't bothered much with foreign 
languages because the opportunities to use them were scarce. 
Moreover, self-sufficiency was hardly a stimulant to whatever 
curiosity existed about people in other lands. Lack 
of knowledge bred lack of understanding, followed by lack of trust. 
When, after World War II, involvement in foreign affairs was 
recognized to be essential, America began to pay the price 
for those decades of isolation. Generosity alone did not 
wholly compensate for inexperience. “The Ugly American” was 
often generous; he was seldom informed. 

America’s frustrations in foreign affairs and the . 
determined advance of communism since World War II have been 
discussed often and at length. Less attention, however, 
has been paid to the effect of America’s former 
isolation on foreign trade. As Milan Kubic notes in part two 
of “Free Trade: Its Effect on Small Business,” only 
12,000 of 325,000 US manufacturers export goods to nations 
other than Canada. Practical difficulties (such as tariffs) do not 
supply the full explanation. There is a “negative state of 
mind” about exporting, says Mr. Kubic. Perhaps Americans 
are still shy, still uninformed, still a bit distrustful 
of people overseas. Whatever the causes it’s no longer enough 
to say we are losing friends. Now we are losing customers, and mayb 
that’s the spur that has been needed all along. R.E.G. 
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if you are wondering what happened 


f- i to the gardener who should be on our 
front cover, he just ducked into his 
~ house for a bite of lunch. We expect 


him back any minute now. 
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The People Myth 

...I read with considerable interest and 
some disagreement “The Vitamin Myth,” 
by Hal Higdon in the March issue. The 
actual myth, it seems to me, is that the 
average American gets all his daily 
needs in the essential food factors from 
his diet. After thirty years of general 
practice and in trying to get patients to 
stay on a good, basic, balanced diet, I 
have rarely been successful. In a very 
short time, I have found, people slide 
back into their old habits. 

When people develop complaints, 
many of which are passed off by a 
physician as “to be expected at your 
age,” I have found that putting them on 
a good vitamin-mineral supplement fre- 
quently works miracles. 

Now, according to Mr. Higdon’s arti- 
cle, the only effort that should be made 
to prevent some of the beginning symp- 
toms of what may ultimately lead to 
degenerative disorders is to preach good 
balanced nutrition. If we could get 
everyone every day to eat those foods 
which will provide every essential ac- 
cessory food factor, as well as adequate 
proteins, and we were also certain that 
the foods making up the diet actually 
had the quantity of vitamins and min- 
erals to give us our minimum needs, 
and further that they were not pre- 
maturely picked, stored for too long a 
time, and were properly prepared to 
preserve their content—then, and only 
then, would we not have to worry. 

Yes, it is best if we all get our nutri- 
tion from nature’s package. But, if that 
continues to fail, second best is a Food 
Supplement. It always seems to take 
our organized medical brains just a 
little longer to realize that in this life 
there is just no Utopia. We must be 
practical. 

A. Richard Davies, M.D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
East Orange, New Jersey 


To Open or To Close 
...In reference to Kenneth Campbell’s 
article in the March issue, “The Battle 
Over Sunday Selling,” let me say that 
in America one should be able to close 
or to open as he sees fit. One does 
not need some so-called self-righteous 
group to tell him which day he should 
close. 
Dr. Richard A. Bergin 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Yucaipa Valley, California 


A Lawyer Speaks 

...While thumbing through the March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, my eye 
caught on “The Battle Over Sunday 
Selling” by Kenneth Campbell. I read 
the article with particular interest be- 
cause, as it happens, the law firm of 
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which I am a member represents a 
chain of stores that began operating in 
Mobile more than seven years ago. The 
employees of these stores, as a result 
of the Grand Jury action mentioned in 
the article, have now been arrested for 
the first time. 

In a few comparatively minor re- 
spects, Mr. Campbell is inaccurate or 
not sufficiently up to date. For instance, 
I think he errs when he says that all 
states have Sunday laws. The Florida 
statute he refers to regarding auto sales 
was held unconstitutional several 
months ago. He clearly errs when he 
says that in Alabama one cannot buy 
food in a delicatessen, but one can buy 
it in a restaurant or at a lunch counter. 
An Alabama statute since 1953 has ex- 
empted delicatessens and restaurants 
from Sunday closing. Thus Mr. Camp- 
bell missed the strangest fact of all 
about our laws, which is: One can buy 
food in a delicatessen, but one cannot 
buy the same article in a grocery store; 
one can buy bread in a drug store (sev- 
eral have installed bread counters), but 
not in a bake shop. 

Mr. Campbell’s main thesis that the 
principal issue is an economic one is 
correct. As I mentioned, the chain store 
we represent has operated more than 
seven years without any question about 
its legality. Only when two large dis- 
count houses began Sunday operations 
here did the downtown retail merchants 
become disturbed. 

Albert J. Tully 
Immediate Past President 
Kiwanis International 
Mobile, Alabama 


Florida has a number of blue laws 
(most notably Sec. 855.07 and 370.11), 
so an unfavorable court decision on the 
law banning auto sales would still leave 
the state in the category of having blue 
laws. The Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States says that all states except 
Nevada have blue laws, but my re- 
search showed that even Nevada has a 
blue law of sorts: It bans “noisy or 
boisterous sports,” opening of racing 
grounds, and disturbance of a religious 
meeting on Sunday. The Florida court 
decision Mr. Tully refers to apparently 
was not indexed or annotated at the time 
my research and writing were com- 
pleted (September and October of last 
year). Regardless of its fate in the 
courts, the law still gives a keen insight 
into the reasons legislators use in mak- 
ing blue laws, which is of course the 
reason why it was used in the article. 
KENNETH D. CAMPBELL 


A Rose by Any Other Name 


...James Drought’s article, “The Sad 
Passing of Septimus Cadwallader Fess- 





endon Henry Arth-Browne,” in the 
March issue is delightful. Here are 
some additions that I hope might in- 
terest him: 

William Lear, who is famous in the 
field of aeronautics and who lives b: 
Santa Monica, California, has a daughte- 
named Crystal Shanda Lear (honest!). 
Also in Santa Monica is a city employe: 
who must have been a great source o 
joy to his mother. She named hin 
Golden Ray Pickett. 

Wayne Higbee 
Member, Kiwanis Club o 
Santa Monica, California 


...In Pueblo, Colorado there was a chay 
in the insurance business named Obec 
B. Fell. And another Pueblo family 
Mr. and Mrs. Bair, named one of their 
sons Theodore (Teddy) Bair. 

N. P. Gunter 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


...Mr. Drought may be interested in 
knowing that there was a high school 
teacher in Erie, Pennsylvania named 
Jessie May Berst. She, her sister Lois 
Wood Berst, and her brother Will Berst, 
were the children of a pawky second- 
or third-generation German-American 
named Titus Berst. And while on the 
subject, Erie County’s detective in those 
days was named Leroy Search. 
Happy Neumenology! 
John G. Curtis 
Adamsville, Rhode Island 


For the Record 

...I want to say how much I appre- 
ciated Senator Karl Mundt’s editorial 
in the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

I found the article so cogent and to 
the point that I thought it merited even 
wider circulation than it has already re- 
ceived. Therefore, I took the liberty of 
inserting it in the Appendix of the Con- 
gressional Record. A reprint of Senator 
Mundt’s editorial, then, can be found in 
the March 16 issue of that publication. 

Roman L. Hruska 

US Senate 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Kudos 
...Congratulations to Sheldon A. Mix 
and Robert McCullough for their ex- 
cellent article, “Highway Holiday,” in 
the March issue. The photographs were 
excellent and the whole story was most 
interesting. 
Edward J. Konkol 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Doctor Needed 
... As one of its projects, the Kiwanis 
Club of Luckey, Ohio is trying to obtain 
a physician. Although ours is a smal! 
town, it is close to a hospital and there 
are both a clinic and living facilities 
available. For more details write: 
George H. Schaefer 
314 Main Street 
Luckey, Ohio 
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A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 


“I’m useful. I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those GI glued stamps. Get 
rid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp — 
because you print it. Any amount ior 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one. You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


wD 
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How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoffice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can’t be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You’re too small for a meter? Not 
at all! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
— like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 
office, no obligation? Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 











rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal a 
a 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Pitaey-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 399, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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Prtney-Bowes, INc. 
8799 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send free 0 booklet 0 postal rate chart to: 


Name 





Address 
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CIRCLE K PICKS 

FLORIDA CONVENTION SITE 
Circte K Preswwent John Hoyt Blalock 
has announced that St. Petersburg, 
Florida will be the site of the Circle K 
International Convention this year. The 
convention will be held August 23 
through 25 at the Colonial Inn on St 
Petersburg Beach 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from May 16 
through June 15. 


45th acon snaiiainaias 17 


Dayton, Ohio, May 31 
Toledo, Ohio, June 10 
' Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


SERVICE CLUBS IN NEW ROLE, SAY LEADERS 


IN A CHANGING world, service clubs are also changing. Their job now is to 
establish their own identity and take cognizance of their new role in the 
1960’s. This evaluation was made by the leaders of eleven service clubs whc 
met at the Kiwanis International Building in Chicago early this spring. The 
group, which represented more than 1,200,000 service club members, included 
Kiwanis President J. O. Tally, Jr.. who suggested the meeting and served as 
host. Other organizations represented at the meeting were Altrusa, Civitan, 
Cosmopolitan, Lions, Soroptimist, Pilot, Quota, Sertoma, Zonta, and the 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. (The rep- 
resentative of Optimist International was forced to miss the meeting because 
of a last minute illness.) 

Discussing the history of the service club movement, the leaders noted that 
in their early years service clubs functioned primarily to aid the physically 
handicapped and the underprivileged. In recent years, they said, this function 
has to a great extent been taken up by large national charity funds, such as 
the Easter Seal Foundation, the Community Chest, the Damon Runyon Can- 
cer Foundation, and many others. As a consequence of this historical change, 
service clubs have, in the main, become auxiliary to these large organizations. 

While such work is well and good in itself, and ought certainly to be con- 
tinued, it was the general feeling of the leaders that it was not enough. 
Service clubs, it was felt, need an identity of their own. The majority at the 
meeting agreed that the new role of the modern service club—and the source 
of its distinct identity—is to be found in developing in all people a concern 
for good citizenship and individual responsibility. 

On the need to increase personal responsibility, President Tally quoted 
from Goals for Americans, the report of President Eisenhower’s Commission 
on National Goals: “The democratic process functions only when the individ- 
ual accepts his full responsibility as a citizen by forming considered opinions 
on public policy and by active participation in the choice of public repre- 
sentatives.” 

Another large segment of the meeting was devoted to an exchange of ideas 


and methods. Given a particular project, each representative told how his 





At the meeting of service club leaders in the Kiwanis International board room 
were (left to right, around the table): Katherine Peden, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; M. Virginia Sink, Soroptimist; 
Paul B. Wever, Civitan; Bobbie Burnham, Pilot; Manuel DeBusk, Cosmopolitan; 
President Joe Tally; Ernestine Milner, Altrusa; Anne G. Stillings, Quota; 
Gladys W. Finkle, Zonta; Clarence L. Sturm, Lions; and Lyle D. Knoll, Sertoma. 
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or her organization approached it. When 
discussing the needs of service clubs, 
the group agreed that most pressing is 

1e need for more able young leaders 

n the local level trained to supervise 

ommunity activities. As a means of ob- 

ining better leadership, a university 
yminar on civic responsibility for serv- 
ce club presidents was suggested. 

A return meeting of the leaders of 
these eleven organizations, and any 
others interested in attending, has been 
tentatively scheduled for next spring in 
Washington, D.C. 





When an open window attracted 3-year- 
old James Guthrie of Indianapolis, In- 


diana, he headed right for it. Mean- 
while, his father, Richard Guthrie, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Irv- 
ington, Indianapolis and Speaker of 
the Indiana House of Representatives, 
continued his address to the legislators. 





KIWANIS WINS ELEVENTH 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 
THE FREEDOMS FOUNDATION at Valley 
Forge has honored Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and Circle K International for 
their activities on oehalf of American- 
ism in 1960. In winning its eleventh 
consecutive Freedoms Foundation 
Award, Kiwanis was specifically cited 
for its CQ program “with wide partici- 
pation both within and outside of Ki- 
wanis clubs.” Circle K was given its 
first Freedoms Foundation Award, an 
honor certificate, for application of the 
CQ program at the campus level. 
Other Kiwanis Projects that have 
merited Freedoms Foundation Awards 
n the past include, the 1950-51 “It’s 
Fun to Live in America” program; the 
1952 Ballot Battalion concept; and the 
1954 “Minuteman” pamphlets. The 1959 
ward was given for general activities 
nd “unusual patriotic service.” 
The Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
orge is a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
id non-political group that, since 1949, 
annually recognizes individual and 
oup efforts to preserve the American 
iy of life. 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!/) | 





by hope 


















Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 


Fi] | i H down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 


healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’S 


FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
SHAMPOO 


week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


ll, 


WELL ae 


é 


hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











” This 314” : x 44,” 


anodized aluminum 


ASH TRAY 


in gold color 





with a 7/16” embossed emblem 
is a fine adjunct 
to the most formal of offices. 


AT-2 Ash Tray, Aluminum, gold color 





lots of 1 to9 ea. $1.50 

lots of 10 or more ea. $1.35 

(not available in Canada) 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 101 East Erie Street Gaicage 11, Illinois 
9 ere NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands. 





Design — Construction — 
Performance — Value 






MODEL 1177 
BUDGET PRICED stand 
with foot pedal opera- 
ted retractable casters. 
For light weight office 
machines. Undercoat- 
ed solid steel top. 
Square tubular legs. 
Two drop leaves. 


Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 
TIFFANY STAND CO. 


St.Louis 5,Mo 


Have you seen “fl HAPPY 
SUMMER EVENING”? 


yrvk Starring Ted Williams, Pete 
Runnels and other baseball stars. 
16mm color film feature on Little 
League available free for group 
showings from Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. Contact your local dealer or 
write directly to Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Product Advertising Dept., 
P.O. Box 1919, Detroit 31, Mich. 








7350 Forsyth 
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SUCCESS-Proven 


Investment 
—_ w—_4 
aunderamas 
Coin-Operated + Fully Automatic 


LAUNDRY STORES 


Several thousand businessmen, from all 
walks of life, have invested in Launderamas 
during the last two years. All of them have 
increased their incomes substantially—some 
by as much as 70%. 

Launderamas quickly win community ac- 
ceptance and are conducive to chain oper- 
ation. Operating costs are extremely low 
and free of franchise fees. 

When you invest in Launderamas you 
enjoy built-in security because they are 
competition - proof. Their custom -designed 
equipment can handle more than twice the 
amount of clothes as the average commer- 
cial washers and at half the maintenance 
and utility costs—enabling you to offer your 
patrons from 40% to 60% savings on all 
their laundry needs. And this outstanding 
20 lb. multi-loader is available at the low- 
est financing terms in the industry—10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. 

The nation-wide Zeolux organization, a 
pioneer in this success-proven field, is ready 
to offer you assistance in planning, estab- 
lishing and financing your own coin-oper- 
ated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor, call or write 


Z EOLUX 


CORP. 


©1961 Zeolux Corp 





261 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
YUkon 6-9740 
Dept. K 








vacationland of every mood 





Caim lakes reflect enchanting 

rays of sunlight; scintillating 

citics reflect the spirit 

of a people enjoying life... 

in shops, theatres and the wonderful 
cutdoors. Treat yourself to a 
refreshing Ontario vacaticn. 





Province of Ontario, 


HB Department of Travel and Publicity, 

i Partiament Buildings, Room 408A, Toronto 2. Canada 

i Prease send me full information on holiday fun in 
| Ontario. | am particularly interested in. ......... 
i ee ee 
; ee ek ll 





NEWS AND EVENTS 














GOSH ,FELLERS —! WOULD HAVE MADE 
THE MEETING TODAY BUT SOME UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS CAME UP THAT 
NEEDED MY PERSONAL ATTENTION / 














The Guy «who % alunys being sidetracked / 








BUOYANT BRIEF 

Wuen Danville, Virginia became the 
second city in the United States to sur- 
pass its 1960 United Fund Campaign 
goal, no group was more pleased than 
local Kiwanians. Sixty-two of them, in- 
cluding the chairman of the campaign, 
W. E. Daniel, three of the five division 
chairmen, and two regular members of 
the United Fund Board of Directors 
helped raise a record $228,894. To end 
the campaign with a flourish, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Danville also sponsored 
the victory banquet. 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

>» Cecil B. Read, Wichita, Kansas: Elect- 
ed president of the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers. 
He is a professor at Wichita University. 


> Dr. Ralph W. Evans, Akron, Ohio: 
Named Ohio’s ‘‘Veterinarian of the 
Year” at the State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation convention in Toledo. Among 
animals he has treated have been circus 
elephants and a boa constrictor. 


> James D. Logsdon, Harvey, Illinois: 
Elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 
He is superintendent of Thornton Town- 
ship high schools and junior college. 





DEATHS 
Richard J. Vaughan, Helper, 
Utah; governor, Utah-Idaho Dis- 
trict, 1933. 
William H. Reeder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: governor, Utah-Idaho 
District, 1923. 


>» John R. McConkey, Lahaina, Hawaii: 
Received the Episcopal Churches Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. He is im- 
mediate past president of the Lahaina 














club. 
NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of March, 1961 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
eS Es nes inane ee oc dae abun ceeen be Greater Pomona, California 
sn ob bite ne.nee nds ane Suffolk, Virginia and Franklin, Virginia 
Sur City-Youngtown, Arizona..... Peoria, Arizona and Northwest Valley, Arizona 
OIG, i. . cv nce Gabadbases aes been ved vpece Saint Cloud, Minnesota 
Lake Sammamish, Bellevue, Washington................... Bellevue, Washington 
Dorchester, Montreal, Quebec......................-. St. George, Montreal, Quebec 
an. des beweodpe coasectoeees Sandusky, Ohio 
Minneapolis, West Suburban, Minnesota. ...Southwest and Suburban Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
I ss. bie cen encod haath Caban >edsineneche Trois Rivieres, Quebec 
North Gardena, California. ..Gardena Valley, California and El Camino, California 
ee rn, Ce. cc acscutenteenccsebesbecces Santa Clara, California 
ei ET 5 a ea waebin «6 nec-eeu ol Poteau, Oklahoma 
Se a a ae, Se a abe sWad ends c ea ceewas Presque Isle, Maine 
Aurora-Newmarket, Ontario... ...........0.cccccceccccees Bloor, Toronto, Ontario 
Santa Barbara Coastal, California............. Santa Barbara Suburban, California 
PeeOs Team, COMMONER, 6 occ ccccccccccceccrece Newport Harbor, California 
Culpeper County, Virginia......... Fairfax, Virginia and Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Stones River, Murfreesboro, Temnessee.................. Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
reer, WEE VR oicnc cc cccccncccccscccevsss Logan, West Virginia 


White Rock, British Columbia. ..Whalley, British Columbia and New Westminster, 

British Columbia 
Chilliwack, British Columbia............ West Point, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Tri-County Area, Springdale, Ohio..................... Wyoming-Lockland, Ohio 
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CLUB’ CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Article IX, Section 7 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides 
that all proposed amendments be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Laws and 
Regulations, which shall submit its 
recommendations on amendments to 
the board of directors before action is 
taken by the club. Does this mean that 
the board of directors can refuse to 
permit an amendment to be voted up- 
on by the membership? 


A. No. The sole purpose of this provi- 
sion is to give the board of directors 
opportunity to consider and recommend 
action on amendments before they are 
voted on by the club. Final action on 
amendments must be taken by the club 
membership, after receiving at least two 
weeks’ written notice that an amend- 
ment will be presented at a designated 
meeting. 


Q. When I moved to this community 
and was proposed for membership in 
the local Kiwanis club, my classifica- 
tion was filled. I was elected as a re- 
serve member. Since then, an active 
member in my classification has re- 
signed, and I have requested the board 
of directors to transfer me to active 
membership, but have been refused. 
Has the board the right to refuse me 
active membership? 


A. The board of directors has nothing 
to do with transferring you from re- 
serve to active membership. Article III, 
Section 3 (b) of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws provides: “In case an open- 
ing occurs for active membership under 
the classification of the vocational ac- 
tivity in which said reserve member is 
engaged, his reserve membership shall 
automatically cease and said member 
shall be restored to active membership 
under said classification.” When the 
resignation of the active member in 
your classification was accepted by the 
board, you automatically became an ac- 
tive member in this classification. 


Q. A member who joined Kiwanis in 
1954 is now 75 years old and suffers 
from arthritis and asthma. He has 
asked that we elect him to privileged 
membership so that his inability to 
attend all of our meetings will not 
lower the club’s attendance record. Can 
we do this? 


4. No. The International Bylaws pro- 
ride that a man must be an active 
nember of one or more Kiwanis clubs 
or at least ten years before privileged 
nembership may be granted. There is 
10 need, however, for this member to 
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attend every meeting. It is more im- 
portant to retain a member’s interest 
and fellowship than to maintain a high 
club attendance record. 


Q. May we have your advice on a pro- 
posed bylaw provision that no member 
be allowed to propose a new member 
until he has belonged to our club for 
at least six months? 


A. Your club might deprive itself of 
desirable members with such a provi- 
sion in its bylaws. There is no reason to 
believe that a man who has been in a 
club a month is not qualified to propose 
a new member. The final responsibility 
for passing upon a proposed member, 
of course, rests with the board of di- 
rectors who may either elect or reject 
the man, no matter how long the pro- 
poser has belonged to Kiwanis. 


Q. How many members of the board 
of directors must vote to elect a pro- 
posed member to membership in the 
club? 


A. Two-thirds of the entire board of 
directors present at the meeting. If the 
board of directors consists of twelve 
members, at least eight members must 
vote in favor of electing a man to mem- 
bership. This is true even though only 
eight members are present at the board 
meeting. 


Q. Should I invite the president of 
our club to meetings of the committee 
of which I am chairman? 


A. Yes, Article VI, Section 4 (a) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the president shall be an ex- 
officio member of all standing and special 
committees. 


Q. As an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees, should the president be con- 
sidered in determining whether a quo- 
rum exists? 


A. Rule 55 of Robert’s Rules of Order 
states: “It is the intention to permit, 
not to require him (the president) to 
act as a member of the various commit- 
tees, and therefore in counting a quorum 
he should not be counted as a member. 


Q. Does an ex-officio member of a 
committee have the right to vote? 


A. Yes. He is just as much a member 
of the committee whose meeting he at- 
tends as any other member. The term 
ex-officio means merely that he is a 
member because of the office he holds. 
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Want to tour exciting foreign lands? Or 
maybe you'd prefer the fun of a cool 
mountain retreat or just basking on some 
warm, sunny beach. Perhaps you know a 
road somewhere you'd like to follow to the 
end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht—a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging... good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go—for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


250 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 42, CALIF. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES? 
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At the Toronto convention in July, dele- 
gates will be asked to vote on the follow- 
ing Resolution: 


RESOLVED, we favor the establishment 
of Kiwanis clubs in other countries in 
addition to Canada and the United States, 
under due safeguards fixed by the Board 
of Trustees of Kiwanis International. 


SHOULD 
KIWANIS 
EXPAND INTO 


In order that Kiwanians may better 
understand the issues relating to this 
important Resolution, The Kiwanis 
Magazine presents two essays, one mar- 
shalling the arguments against foreign 
extension, the other taking the affirmative 
view. The International Board of Trus- 
tees asks that these essays be read care- 
fully. The issues will be more fully dis- 
cussed at the convention. 


WE ARE AGAINST Foreigr 
Extension for reasons that 
we believe to be substan- 


tial and even compelling 
We would like to emphasize, how- 
ever, that while we oppose the For- 
eign Extension program we sympa- 
thize with and respect the motives oi 
those who advocate it, and we recog- 
nize that their support is inspired by 
the strongest loyalty to Kiwanis and 
by a very commendable desire to put 
Kiwanis ideals to work for the bene- 
fit of other peoples. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that Foreign Extension, far from 
strengthening and broadening Ki- 
wanis, would actually have the op- 
posite effect. Granted that Foreign 
Extension would bring a geographi- 
cal expansion of Kiwanis, this growth 
would not be of the kind we have 
traditionally sought if it would mean 
a weakening of the unity of Kiwanis 
purpose and a dilution of Kiwanis 
ideals. We believe that this is exactly 
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THE tssue of Foreign 
VES Extension boils down to 

two questions: Should it 

be done? And can it be 
done? It is important that these 
questions be answered in this order. 
Those who oppose Foreign Exten- 
sion question its feasibility. But we 
need not even consider this, unless 
it is first established that Foreign 
Extension is highly desirable. If it 
is not, then it makes no difference 
whether or not it is feasible. 

There are many reasons why we 
should undertake Foreign Extension 
now, but there is none so great as 
the most pressing issue of our time: 
world peace. We must learn about 
other peoples. We must meet with 
them and understand them. What 
better way to do this than to share 
with them the Kiwanis name and 
Kiwanis ideals. Peace and good will 
are admired by men everywhere, but 
they are cherished most among: men 
who work together for common goals 
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hat Foreign Extension would bring 

bout, and we feel that this is too 

reat a price to pay for mere geo- 
raphical expansion. 

There is evidence that Foreign Ex- 
tension would lead to a weakening 
of the action programs of Kiwanis. 
Our Theme, our Programs of Serv- 
ice, and our committee structure are 
designed to further specific activities 
of the organization in areas of com- 
mon need and purpose. If Kiwanis 
clubs were established in countries 
where social, political, and economic 
philosophies differ extensively from 
our own, Kiwanis would be severely 
handicapped, as other service clubs 
have been handicapped, in its at- 
tempt to achieve mutual agreement 
and individual action acceptable to 
all and offensive to none. How can 
the Kiwanis name justly stand for 
opposing concepts?—for economic 
freedom in the United States and 
Canada and for socialism or even 
communism in other countries. As 


the world now stands, the possibility 
of this happening is not at all remote. 

There is a second fundamental ob- 
jection to Foreign Extension—that it 
would distract us from our need to 
grow and strengthen ourselves at 
home, in the United States and 
Canada. Our two countries have in 
abundance the resources and condi- 
tions necessary for the establishment 
and support of new Kiwanis clubs 
that will operate effectively. Why 
should we instead try to establish 
new clubs in lands not yet ready for 
them, and not likely to be for 
decades? 

Then, too, there is the serious mat- 
ter of finances. We believe Foreign 
Extension would involve a prohibi- 
tive cost. There is a very real danger 
that we would delude ourselves into 
undertaking a private “foreign aid” 
program that would impose an in- 
superable strain on Kiwanis finances. 
We cannot reasonably ask the Ki- 
wanis clubs in the United States and 


Canada to subsidize new clubs of 
doubtful future in foreign countries. 

Apart from the need for subsidiz- 
ing these new clubs, Kiwanis Inter- 
national would also be forced to 
bear the heavy expense of supplying 
translations of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and other publications. In view 
of the fact that the foreign member- 
ship would be quite small for some 
time to come, such an expense would 
be completely unjustified, even if it 
were financially possible. 

The suggestion that the spreading 
of Kiwanis ideals through Foreign 
Extension might reduce interna- 
tional tensions and improve condi- 
tions in foreign lands is, of course, 
a very attractive one. But at this 
time we are convinced that it is not 
a very realistic one. Confidence and 
optimism are basic values in Ki- 
wanis, but so, too, is common sense. 
For us, as for every organization 
dedicated to unselfish purposes, there 
(see SHOULD KIWANIS EXPAND page 44) 
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A second reason for Foreign Ex- 
tension is growth. If we do not keep 
on growing, we shall begin to die. If 
we are to achieve our Objects in 
satisfactory measure, we must not 
merely continue to grow — we must 
grow at an adequate rate. Our rate 
of growth over the last few years 
has not been satisfactory. Unless it 
takes a sharp upturn, we shall not be 
able to do a good job of realizing our 
Objects even in the United States 
and Canada. 

That Foreign Extension helps a 
service organization grow becomes 
evident when we compare the growth 
records of Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions 
in recent years. From 1955 to 1960 
comparative membership gains were: 
Rotary, 21 per cent; Lions, 17 per 
cent; Kiwanis, 74% per cent. In terms 
of club growth the story is much the 
same. In 1940 the approximate num- 
ber of active clubs was: Rotary, 
9000; Lions, 4500; Kiwanis, 2100. By 
1960 these figures had changed to: 
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Rotary, 10,500; Lions, 15,200; Ki- 
wanis, 4800. The fact that Kiwanis 
requires twenty-five members in a 
new club, whereas Rotary requires 
twenty and Lions, fifteen, does not 
fully explain this lag. 

Beth Rotary and Lions are con- 
vinced that their growth is largely 
due to the fact that their organiza- 
tions are genuinely international. 
Lions’ greatest surge of growth fol- 
lowed foreign expansion in 1940. 
Such facts cannot be ignored. We 
must conclude that if growth is vital 
to Kiwanis, so, too, is Foreign Ex- 
tension. 

Other reasons for Foreign Exten- 
sion are apparent. With foreign travel 
increasing, the importance of having 
Kiwanis clubs in foreign countries 
where Kiwanians can build friend- 
ships among the business and pro- 
fessional men of these nations, as 
well as maintain their attendance 
records, cannot be underestimated. 
Finally, Foreign Extension will pro- 


vide us with an opportunity to bring 
Kiwanis ideals into the communities 
of other nations. Our spirit of service 
is needed more than ever by peoples 
everywhere. 

Will this weaken Kiwanis pro- 
grams? Will the Kiwanis concept of 
service be diluted? We believe that 
the best answer to these questions 
is our growth at home. We have 
always had to guard against unsuit- 
able conduct on our own continent, 
and we believe that the same watch- 
fulness in other countries will have 
the same good results. We intend to 
move slowly into countries that are 
ready for Kiwanis. As for nations 
whose political, religious, or eco- 
nomic convictions differ greatly from 
our own, extension to such countries 
is not anticipated while such condi- 
tions exist. 

The opponents of Foreign Exten- 
sion argue that long-term subsidiza- 
tion of foreign clubs by US and 
(see SHOULD KIWANIS EXPAND page 44) 
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source of power because of the 
steady, almost fluctuation-free flow 
of the Niagara River, which drains 
the four upper Great Lakes. Tech- 
nically, the Niagara is not a river but 
a strait, since it connects two larger 
bodies of water—Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. And far from what one 
might think, it flows not from West 
to East but from South to North. 
Lake Ontario lies above rather than 
beyond Erie, and the mouth of the 
river at Fort Niagara is actually 
slightly west of its source near Buf- 
falo. In many respects Niagara Falls 
is a suburb of Buffalo, much as Dis- 
neyland and Knott’s Berry Farm 
are suburbs of Los Angeles. Limou- 
sine taxis run direct from Buffalo 
to Niagara in about an hour’s time. 
Buffaloans feel they own an interest 
in the Falls, and so they do. Power 
generated at Niagara Falls lights 
their homes and turns the machines 
in their factories. This cheap source 
of electricity has been one of the 
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main factors in the industrial devel- 
opment of Buffalo, as well as of 
Hamilton and Toronto. 


Woauere tue Niagara River begins 
opposite Buffalo’s La Salle Park, the 
flow is barely noticeable. The waters 
of Niagara will plunge 326 feet in 
their thirty-five mile sprint down- 
stream, but for the first twenty miles 
the river drops only about a half 
foot each mile. The current seldom 
rises above 9-10 miles per hour. At 
the foot of Grand Island, where the 
channel widens to two and a half 
miles, outboard boats lead water 
skiers, and fishermen occasionally 
pull giant muskies from the almost 
still river. Most of the water rushes 
along a deep channel near the tree- 
rimmed Canadian shore, and near 
the rim of the Falls this becomes 
quite a rush indeed. The river drops 
fifty-five feet within the last mile 
before the brink. 

Splitting the American and Ca- 





nadian Falls is Goat Island, 
named because an early settler, J 
Stedman, quartered his goats 
to protect them from bears. 
American Falls rise 167 feet above 
the Niagara gorge and stretch some 


ee 


Canadian or Horseshoe Falls, which, 
though slightly lower, are two and 
a half times as wide. More than 90 
per cent of the drainage of the Great 
Lakes cascades over the rim of 
Horseshoe Falls. This tremendous 
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PALES 


By HAL HIGDON PART ONE: An Outrageous Noise 


Indians have sacrificed to them, daredevils 
have thwarted them, and hydraulic 


engineers have harnessed them. But nobedy has stopped them 
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Though the panoramic view of the Falls has changed since 1697, their 
effect on visitors is the same. As depicted in this drawing, French pio- 
neers “oohed” and “‘aahed”’ just as tourists and honeymooners do today. 





It was proper to have one’s picture made at the Falls in the 1880's. 
The caption on this drawing read: “Now look as loving as possible.” 







































surge of water has eroded a plunge 
basin below the Falls of about 190 
feet in depth—or some thirty feet 
deeper than the Falls are high. Huge 
fallen rocks are piled at the bottom 
of the smaller American Falls, the 
force of the water being insufficient 
to wash or wear them away. 

Below the Falls, the river is ap- 
proximately a quarter mile wide be- 
tween the sheer rock walls of the 
Niagara gorge. As it passes beneath 
the arched Rainbow Bridge linking 
the town of Niagara Falls, New York 
and Niagara Falls, Ontario, the river 
narrows and the Rapids begin. Sev- 
eral miles downstream the flow is 
squeezed into a 300-foot channel 
forcing the stream into a convex 
shape with the center twenty feet 
higher than the edges. As the river 
bends, this current forms the Great 
Whirlpool, a 60-acre cauldron of 
water swirling at speeds of more 
than 40 miles per hour. Logs and 
boats sucked into the whirlpool have 
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Niagara attracted tight-rope walkers in the 19th century much as Everest has 
tempted mountain climbers in the 20th. Blondin was the first to challenge 
Niagara and the only aerialist to make his exhibitions pay handsomely. Others 
who tried included Inkins in 1869 (right) and Dixon in 1890 (above). 


often been ground to toothpicks be- 
fore popping loose. Beyond the 
whirlpool, the river lies narrow but 
deep, and the current again slows to 
about 9-10 miles per hour. The last 
seven miles to Fort Niagara, where 
the river joins Lake Ontario, can be 
navigated by boat. 


Sxoottnc the lower rapids can be 
almost as hazardous as dropping over 
the Falls, but a few hardy souls have 
braved this trip in boats, canoes, 
barrels, and bathing suits. Some have 
urvived; others haven’t. Captain 
Matthew Webb challenged the Ni- 


agara lower rapids in 1883, eight 


ears after he had become the first 
erson to successfully swim the Eng- 
sh Channel. He lasted only eleven 
inutes before a massive wave hit 
im and he disappeared from sight. 
‘hree years later a Boston police- 
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man named Kendall successfully 
swam the rapids using a specially 
constructed life jacket. 

Perhaps the most harrowing at- 
tempt to go from the foot of Niagara 
Falls to Lake Ontario was made by 
that solid old ship, the Maid of the 
Mist, which each half hour (in sea- 
son) ferries paying customers to the 
base of Niagara Falls for a wet but 
exciting ride. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century the Maid’s own- 
ers began to find her too small for the 
ever-increasing tourist trade. They 
decided to sell her in favor of a 
larger boat. A Canadian shipping 
company offered to buy the Maid, 
but wisely specified delivery at Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake. The vessel’s 
master, Captain Robinson, and two 
crewmen agreed—not so wisely—to 
guide the boat down river. 

Trouble began as soon as they hit 


the rapids beyond the Rainbow 
Bridge. A wave flipped the boat onto 
her side. A second wave knocked 
off her funnel. The engineer, at- 
tempting to stand by his steam 
valves, bounced from wall to floor 
to ceiling back to wall. The machinist 
was slammed against the wheelhouse 
so hard he crashed through its wall 
landing at Captain Robinson’s feet. 
The Captain clung valiantly to the 
steering wheel, but only for support. 
The rudder was hanging six feet out 
of the water. 

As the Maid approached the Great 
Whirlpool, another wave hit the boat, 
righting it. The Maid spun dizzily 
around the edge of the whirlpool, 
but Captain Robinson managed to 
steer her clear of the center. Finally 
breaking loose, the Maid bobbed 
downstream again. By the time she 
reached calmer water and docked at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, not much re- 
mained of the Maid of the Mist to 
sell. 


From a geologist’s point of view, 
the Falls exist because of a tough 
layer of rock known as Lockport 
dolomite, which covers the Niagara 
Country to a depth of eighty feet. 
Beneath this dolomite lie several 
layers of soft shale and sandstone. 
While the great glacier was receding 
some 25- to 30,000 years ago, its 
excess meltwaters, which had orig- 



















inally emptied into the Mississippi 
River, sought a new and easier exit 
to the sea. The waters of Lake Erie 
began to overflow, crossing the layer 
of dolomite and falling into Lake 
Ontario. Had the ground been soft, 
the Niagara River might have be- 
come merely a long series of rapids 
—but the dolomite resisted erosion. 
As the churning water fell, however, 
it nibbled at the sandstone beneath 
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Two Maid of the Mist steamers shuttle slicker-clad tourists to the base of 
the Falls. Here eye glasses are quickly fogged with spray. But even the 
most myopic get the feel of the Falls’ turbulence from the boat’s deck. 


the dolomite layer, undermining the 
dolomite and causing large chunks 
to break off and fall into the river 
below, to be swept away or ground 
up by the swift current. Eventually 
the Falls receded to -their present 
position. Records of this gentle ero- 
sion have been kept only since 1764, 
but in this time the Falls have re- 
ceded about 870 feet. Water diver- 
sion for power purposes has slowed 
this recession considerably, and re- 
cent remedial works have stalled 
it almost completely. Niagara Falls 
now retreats less than two feet a 
year. 

Niagara is an Indian word, sup- 
posedly Iroquois, meaning “thun- 
derer of the waters.” Another theory 
has the name’s origin coming from 
the Indian oneangarall, meaning 
“strait or neck.” Whatever its mean- 
ing, the Indian tribes living in the 
vicinity had a great respect for the 
Falls. One legend says that each 
spring the fairest maiden of the At- 
tawandaronks tribe was placed in a 
white birch bark canoe garlanded 
with flowers and sent over the Falls. 
This human sacrifice persisted until 
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one year the daughter of an impor- 
tant chief was chosen. Hiding be- 
hind a clump of bushes, her father 
followed the maiden over the Falls 
in his own canoe, which caused the 
tribal council to suspend all further 
ceremonies. Although maidens were 
expendable, chiefs were not. 

Their action has had a parallel in 
modern times. Until recent years, 
bounding over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel had become quite fashionable. 
Six persons attempted the stunt in 
this century beginning with a school 
teacher named Annie Edson Taylor 
in 1901, but only three survived. It 
is now a criminal offense to go over 
the Falls in a barrel. If you emerge 
alive, you can be tried for attempted 
suicide. 

But for a period of about a hun- 
dred years, beginning in 1827 with 
a river bum named Sam Patch, who 
jumped off a high tower into the 
river accompanied by a trained bear, 
the daredevil reigned supreme in 
the Niagara country, much as the 
hydraulic engineer does today. Tight- 
rope walkers, rapids shooters, and 
barrel droppers used to appear at 


Niagara with the regularity of the 
swallows at Capistrano. All sough 
riches and fame. Only one eve: 
achieved this goal: the Great Blon- 
din. 


Brionpry, a French funambulist 
whose non-stage name was Jea: 
Francois Gravelet, spent two sum 
mers a century ago alternately thrill- 
ing, horrifying, and captivating tour 
ists by his feats of daredevilry on a 
1300-foot-long tightrope, two inches 
in diameter, strung across the Niag 
ara gorge. The gamblers cleaned up 
when Blondin first attempted this 
stunt. Most people felt he would 
never make it. They thought the 
treacherous winds sweeping through 
the gorge would rock the cable too 
severely, causing the stuntman to be 
pitched into the river some two hun- 
dred feet below. 

But Blondin had more confidence 
in himself than the odds-makers. At 
4 p.m. on June 30, 1859, he ap- 
peared at Prospect Point clad in pink 
tights and carrying a fifty-pound, 
ashwood balancing pole. He trotted 
across the cable almost nonchaiantly, 
stopping every few hundred feet to 
execute several quick somersaults, 
both forwards and backwards. Then, 
after a twenty minute rest on the 
Canadian side, he started back car- 
rying a chair. Midway, he balanced 
the chair on the rope and sat on it. 
He was back home safely within an 
hour after his start. 

During the next two seasons, the 
Great Blondin repeated his high- 
wire tricks frequently, much to the 
delight of tourist concessionaries in 
the vicinity. He varied his routine, 
crossing the cable backwards, blind- 
folded, pushing a wheelbarrow, on 
stilts, with his feet shackled, and 
with his way lit by locomotive head- 
lights, at night. Once he carried a 
coal stove to the center of the gorge 
cooked an omelet on it, and washed 
it down with champagne. Another 
time John Travis, a marksman, stood 
on the rocking deck of the Maid of 
the Mist and shot a hole through a 
top hat held in Blondin’s hand. 

In his most daring stunt during 
his second year at Niagara, he car- 
ried a mar across the gorge on his 
shoulders. The man was Harry Col- 
cord, his manager. Colcord, who 
wore formal evening clothes for the 
occasion, climbed into a harness on 
Blondin’s back and put his feet 
through stirrups. All went well unti! 
the middle, when Blondin stumbled 
He dashed ahead to the nearest guy- 

(see NIAGARA FALLS page 45) 
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BUSH COUNTRY 


THE MAN who would like to boast that he’s been in 
untamed bush country can make good his claim by 
traveling to Moosonee, the most northerly point in On- 
tario accessible by rail. Located on James Bay, a teardrop 
hanging from the vast Hudson Bay, Moosonee is nearly 
seven hundred miles above Toronto and two hundred 
miles beyond the farthest road north. The twenty-four- 
hour run is made every other day from Toronto by an 
Ontario Northland train noted for shirtsleeve infor- 
mality between crew and passengers. 

Still little more than a gathering place for trading 
Indians and Canadian Goose hunters in the winter, 
Moosonee and nearby Moose Factory were settled long 
before the southern part of the province, and Moose 
Factory boasts the oldest blacksmith shop in Canada, 
in business since 1740. 

The center of Moosonee is the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany store, the town’s reason for being. This outpost was 
the company’s first, established in the 17th century. The 
traveler can also see the Anglican mission for Indian 
and Eskimo children, who come from as far as five 
hundred miles away. Not to be missed are the unique 
moosehide altar curtains in the mission chapel. 


THE LOST FORT 


JUST TWENTY-NINE years ago Alphonse Arpin, an ama- 
teur historian, discovered the probable site of the old 
French Fort of Ste. Marie, near Midland, Ontario. 
Though the land had been cultivated many times and a 
ouse had been built there, energetic geologists proved 
he site authentic, uncovering, for example, the soles of 
Jesuit priest’s shoes, two sets of hooks and eyes from 
cassock, prayer beads, a ring, and a razor. They also 
vund Indian pottery and tools, plus many clues to the 
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By ROBERT ROBERTS 


Fit Fora Queen 


5 of Kiwanians usually trek to the 
convention wherever it is held, but this year Kiwanians 
from the United States will have the added incentive 
of traveling across the border to Canada, perhaps 

for the first time, to attend Kiwanis International’s 
46th Annual Convention in Toronto, July 2-6. 

And although Toronto will be close to home for 
many Canadian members, they may wish to take this 
opportunity to see more of their own country. 

To help Kiwanians from both sides of the border 
prepare an itinerary, here are descriptions of some 
of Eastern Canada’s principal attractions. 


fort’s original appearance three hundred years ago. For 
nearly one hundred years before Arpin’s discovery, 
Catholic fathers had been searching for the site destined 
to become a shrine to two priests tortured by the Iro- 
quois during the massacre of the Huron Indian nation 
in 1649. 

During the early 17th century, the Hurons, more 
advanced than the nomadic Algonkian tribes of the 
north, lived in palisaded villages and raised Indian corn. 
The first white man the Hurons had seen was Etienne 
Brulé, who in 1610 was sent by Champlain to learn their 
language and customs. Between 1626 and 1650, the 
Jesuits achieved considerable success in proselytizing the 
Indians, and missions were established throughout the 
area known as Huronia. By the 1640’s there were more 






















At Fort Ste. Marie in 1649 French Jesuits and Huron In- 
dians were massacred by the Iroquois. Visitors today can 
see the recreated fort, located near Midland, Ontario. 
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French living there than anywhere in North America, 
apart from the immediate Montreal-Quebec area, and 
Fort Ste. Marie, built in 1639, was their headquarters. 

In 1649 the Iroquois, supplied with firearms by the 
Dutch, overwhelmed the Hurons, killing all but three 
hundred who later escaped with priests to Quebec. The 
fort was burned and abandoned in June 1649, and the 
area was left to the wandering Algonkian tribes until 
after the War of 1812, when European settlers began 
pouring in. 

Visitors can now tour the partly reconstructed fort as 
well as the full-scale replica of a 17th century Huron 


village in Little Lake Park at Midland. 


FISHERMAN'S PARADISE 

ETrreNNE Bru é discovered the Ottawa river route to the 
West in 1610, but not until two hundred years later did 
white men enter the wilderness south of it and find a 
treasure in virgin white pine. In the 19th century the 
area sustained much of the white pine logging industry, 
supplying, for example, masts for British ships. Toward 
the end of the century, management techniques were 
introduced, and eventually an area embracing 2750 
square miles and 1500 lakes was set aside as the Algon- 
quin Provincial Park. 

Today campers and fishermen canoe into virgin coun- 
try that is virtually as it was when Indian bands 
camped there several hundred years ago. Fish, including 
small mouth black bass, lake trout—a deep-water trout 
that can be taken by trolling with a silver spoon- 
northern pike, and muskies, may be found with the help 
of guides available at the lodges. Free advice is easy to 
get at the park office. 











NEW POWER 

Near .y a billion dollars was spent on the four-hundred- 
mile St. Lawrence Seaway. Of this amount, $600,000,000 
was used to develop a thirty-mile section of the river 
between Iroquois and Cornwall, a project that ranks as 
one of the greatest single hydro-electric developments 
in the world. The river, forced out of its banks by newly 
built dams, flooded twenty thousand acres along the 
Canadian shore to create a lake thirty miles long and 
four miles wide. 

Before the flooding, a wholesale moving operation was 
undertaken that included the relocation of eight towns, 
225 farms, forty miles of railroads, and thirty-five miles 
of highway. A wholly new town called Upper Canada 
Village now appears on the map just east of Morrisburg. 
The town, however, is new in one sense only. It is a 
composite of approximately three dozen houses, farms, 
shops, mills, and churches built between the late 18th 
and the mid-19th century along the former boundary of 
the river. The village, complete with original furnishings 
and attendants who wear clothes of that period, is 
located in the Crysler Farm Battlefield Park. Beginning 
in July, it will be open daily to the public. 

The new Lake St. Lawrence is contained by the Long 
Sault Dam, along with a powerhouse that acts as a grav- 
ity dam. The Long Sault Dam is nearly a half mile long 
and includes a spillway section controlled by thirty ver- 
tical lift gates. The powerhouse is the largest structure 
of the project, measuring 3300 feet long and standing as 
high as a twelve-story building. Utilizing an average 
eighty-three-foot water drop, power is generated by 
thirty-two units at an annual rate of thirteen billion kilo- 
watt-hours. A third structure, a dam located at the far 
end of the new lake at Iroquois to control the flow of 
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water from Lake Ontario, completes the development. 
The entire project, a joint enterprise of Ontario and New 
York State, can be toured daily from Cornwall. 


MILITARY TOWN 


LocaTepD at the junction of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River at a jumping off place for cruises to the 
Thousand Islands National Park is historic Kingston. 
The quiet old English town is distinctive for its shade 
trees and 19th century limestone buildings, especially 
those of Queen’s University, established in 1841. Kings- 
ton was once the capital of Canada (1841-1844), but is 
better known for its military history. It is the site of 
Fort Henry, once the most substantial fortification in 
Upper Canada, and of Canada’s West Point, the Royal 
Military College. 

The British built Fort Henry to defend the city against 
the United States during the War of 1812. With con- 
struction of the Rideau Canal linking Kingston with the 
Ottawa River, the fort had the additional task of defend- 
ing the canal’s entrance. Its size was increased accord- 
ingly in 1836 and again in 1841, though it never was 
attacked. The fort was threatened with attack only once 
by Canadian rebels during the Rebellion of 1837-38. 
Nevertheless, it was continuously garrisoned until 1891. 

In the 1930’s Fort Henry was completely renovated for 
preservation as an historic site. The Fort Henry Guard, 
dressed in period uniform, performs infantry and artil- 
ery drill during the tourist season, and has won an 
nternational reputation for the authenticity and pre- 
sision of its performance. Many Kiwanians will remem- 
»er the Guard’s performance at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention in 1957. 
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More than just historic markers await the history-minded 
tourist in the Ontario cities of Morrisburg, Kingston, 
and Ottawa. Near Morrisburg is a new town composed 
of old houses relocated during the flooding of the new 
Lake St. Lawrence (left). Kingston is guarded by the 
century-old Fort Henry (center), where tourists will see 
precision drill by soldiers in 1834 British uniforms. Now 
devoid of shipping, the Rideau Canal (above), built in 
1831, further enhances the beauty of an Ottawa park. 


Visitors to the fort can see, in addition to the regi- 
mental mascot (a pure white goat with gilded hoofs and 
horns), the century-old ramparts, shining cannons, and 
the living quarters, which include kitchens, shops, en- 
listed men’s quarters, and lavish officers’ quarters. Below 
the fort are dungeons used to imprison the supporters of 
William Lyon Mackenzie. 


LONGER THAN PANAMA 


Hap THE British foretold that the United States would 
never violate the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817 when 
the two nations agreed to a demilitarized Canada-US 
border, it is unlikely that Ottawa would today be Can- 
ada’s capital or, indeed, more than a hustling logging 
center on the Ottawa River. The British, however, were 
uneasy about future relations with the United States 
and decided to build a secure water route from Kingston 
to Montreal, an alternative to the St. Lawrence River 
route that took ships within a few thousand feet of the 
US shore. The 126-mile-long Rideau Canal joining 
Kingston with the Ottawa River was completed in 1831, 
after five years work. The cost of building the canal was 
grossly underestimated, and the government, lacking 
funds, paid many laborers in land. A village called By- 
town, after Lieutenant Colonel John By, who headed 
the canal’s construction, developed at the canal’s Ottawa 
River terminus. 

Though the canal was an engineering feat of its time, 
it had cost so much that By lost favor with the govern- 
ment, and Queen Victoria allegedly proposed that By- 
town be named Ottawa in honor of a friendly local 
Indian tribe. Two years later, in 1857, she designated 
Ottawa the capital of Canada. 
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Today, though the four million dollar canal is, iron- 
ically, nothing more than an idyllic waterway for pleas- 
ure boating, Ottawa has become a large and fashionable 
city, dominated by the gothic parliament buildings 
with their soaring Peace Tower. Elevators take vis- 
itors to the top of the tower for a view of the city, 
surrounding countryside, and the mountains of pulp- 
wood along the river. The tower also contains a carillon 
of fifty-three bells commemorating Canadian soldiers 
who died in World War I. At the base of the tower, tour- 
ists can see the Book of Remembrance containing the 
names of Canada’s war dead, hand printed on calfskin 
vellum pages and decorated with 24-karat gold. 

The stately parliament buildings provide a backdrop 
for the impressive changing of the guard ceremony per- 
formed daily at 10 a.m. by the bearskinned Second 
Battalion, Canadian Guards to the accompaniment of 
martial music played by an army band. And it is here, 
and only here, that the tourist can see the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police on duty in their scarlet-coated 
dress uniforms. 


GAY MONTREAL 


MontTREAL claims to be the second largest French speak- 
ing city in the world. It is, in fact, inhabited by 1,400,000 
people, two thirds of whom are French. The city is of 
necessity bi-lingual, with newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations, even universities using either French or 
English. Confusion, however, does not reign; on the con- 
trary, the two languages contribute to Montreal’s inter- 
national flair and help make it one of the world’s dis- 
tinctive cities. 

Any tour of the city is likely to begin at Dominion 
Square, a large park-like rectangle flanked by the Sun 
Life skyscraper, the stately Windsor Hotel, and the 
Mary Queen of the World Basilica, a large, half-scale 
copy of St. Peter’s in Rome. Nearby is the new glass- 
walled Hotel Queen Elizabeth. 

From the square the traveler can walk to St. Cath- 
erine Street and visit countless shops and large depart- 
ment stores—Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Morgan’s, and Ogilvy’s 
—where products from England, France, and other coun- 
tries are to be found. At the east end of the shopping 
area is the English Gothic Christ Church Cathedral, 
where a visitor, if lucky, may be treated to one of the 
occasional noon organ concerts. 

Sherbrooke Street paralleling St. Catherine Street is 
Montreal’s Fifth Avenue, lined with sedate homes and 
tall shade trees. The Montreal Art Gallery, several old 
French-Canadian clubs, the Holt Renfrew fur company, 
and McGill University also add to the street’s dignity 


Suitable for framing 
is the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment Buildings’ Peace 
Tower. In Montreal 
the horse will never be 
out of style as long as 
tourists keep coming. 
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Back again at the square, a horse-drawn taxi may be 
hired for the climb to the Mount Royal lookout with its 
superb view of the city. Roads to the lookout are among 
the few remaining where horse is king. No autos are 
allowed. 

Along Notre Dame Street near the harbor—too far 
from the square for walking—is the older part of the 
city. The focal point of the district of banks, newspapers, 
and government buildings is unquestionably the huge 
Notre Dame Church, completed in 1829. With a seating 
capacity of more than five thousand people, the church 
is one of the largest on the continent. One of the ten 
bells in the bell tower weighs 24,780 pounds. 

East of Notre Dame are the open-air French produce 
market, the City Hall, and the Chateau de Ramezay 
built in 1705 as the governor’s residence and now used 
as a museum. Just beyond is the Notre Dame de Bonse- 
cours Church, which, as a wooden chapel, provided a 
sanctuary for seamen leaving Montreal for ocean cross- 
ings three hundred years ago. The present edifice is 190 
years old. 

Montreal is unequalled in Canada for variety in res- 
taurants and night-life, which can begin for the traveler 
at the fine hotels. Most notable are the Queen Elizabeth, 
the Mount Royal, and—favorite of the old guard—the 
Windsor. French food (especially the chateau briand, 
double tenderloin steak) is unsurpassed at La Tour 
Eiffel. And old England is admirably represented by 
Drury’s, a moderately priced steak house with paneled 
dining rooms, fine china and glassware, and a history of 
tycoon patrons, including J. P. Morgan, Sr. A unique 
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Bird watchers will 
find 60,000 sea birds 
on hand to provide 
a raucous reception 
Bonaventure Is- 
land. Nordic scenery 
is available—no sea 
legs necessary—on the 
St. Lawrence and Sag- 
uenay Rivers cruise. 















































experience in dining is provided by the informal Au 
Lutin Qui Bouffe. Waiters who double on the piano 
serve excellent food, while the cafe’s mascot, a photo- 
genic little pig, scurries underfoot. 


FJORD OR FISHING VILLAGE 


THe AMERICAN tourist who steps across the border is 
likely to say, “There’s nothing foreign about Canada,” 
but he need only follow the St. Lawrence River to the 
Atlantic to be transported to the Old World, where a 
Norwegian fjord or the fishing villages of Brittany await 
him. 

At a point where the St. Lawrence broadens to a 
width of fifteen miles and looks and smells more like 
ocean than river, the Saguenay branches off to the 
north. It flows past rock walls that rise 1800 feet above 
the water, more than three hundred feet higher than 
the Empire State Building. 

Though a road intermittently touches the Saguenay, 
the scenery can best be viewed by ship. Cruises offered 
by the Canada Steamship Lines, varying in duration 


from three to nine days and in price from $75 to $200 
per person, leave frequently from Montreal. The cruise 
blends a variety of sights and activities both afloat and 
ashore, including a memorable stopover at the ship line’s 
own hotel, the Manoir Richelieu at Murray Bay. A 
chateau-like building on a cliff overlooking the St. Law- 
rence, the hotel offers a fine golf course, tennis courts, 
swimming pool, and horseback riding, as well as one of 
the most distinguished collections of Canadiana in the 
world, including many old paintings, displayed amid 
brocaded splendor. 

The Gaspé Peninsula, a thumb that sticks boldly into 
the Atlantic above Maine and the Maritime Provinces, is 
circled by a road that wanders through picturesque, 
French fishing villages and over rolling hills. It leads 
the motorist first to the water’s edge, then high above to 
bluffs that afford an expansive view of green hills, a vast 
blue ocean, and clusters of houses built where the cliffs 
recede from the sea. A word of warning: the traveler 
will be tempted to stuff himself with delicious bread 
baked by Gaspéan housewives in outdoor ovens along 
the roadway. 

At the tip of the thumb, a spit protrudes into the 
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ocean and forms the Bay of Gaspé. Just beyond the bay 
to the south lies Percé. The motorist’s first view of the 
village will be a panorama from the top of a high ridge. 
As he crests the hill he will see, sloping into the ocean, 


a broad, green basin dotted with white houses with . 


bright red, blue, or green roofs. Off shore the prow-like 
Percé Rock juts out of the dark blue plane of the ocean 
while the tree-covered hulk of Bonaventure Island wal- 
lows whale-like in the rock’s wake. The rock and the 
island, a haven for 60,000 screaming ocean birds, should 
be seen from all sides; boats regularly make the trip. 


AN OLD WORLD CITY 


Wuen Champlain founded Quebec City in 1608, he un- 
knowingly created a battleground. For years afterward 
French and British forces fought there not only for the 
city but for Canada. The irony of Quebec, however, is 
that neither side won. The British gained control in 1763, 
but the French held fast to their identity. Today Quebec 
is more completely French in custom and appearance 
than any city north of New Orleans. 

When seen from across the St. Lawrence, Quebec City 
has one of the most impressive skylines in North Amer- 
ica. At Levis motorists can drive aboard one of the 
stubby little ferry boats with practically no waiting, 
then leisurely view the full panorama of the city from 
the boat’s deck. Built on a bluff top overlooking the 
river, the city is dominated by the Chateau Frontenac, 
a massive, turreted hotel with a broad tower rising from 
the center, its steep, green, copperclad roof projecting 
high above the city’s gabled rooftops. To the left sprawls 
the Citadel, a fort built by the British in 1820, which 
commands the highest point in the city. 

An auto can be parked and forgotten in Quebec. Most 
of the old city should be seen on foot or with a garrulous 
French Canadian guide in a horse-drawn taxi, called a 
caleche. Narrow, cobblestoned streets circle the city 
and traverse the hilltop among gabled houses, shops, 
churches, and tree-shaded courtyards, but invariably 
one is lead back to the central Place d’Armes and the 
Frontenac. 

In the evening several buildings, fountains, and stat- 
ues are softly illuminated, a scene that is accented in 
summer by the stacatto “clop clop” of horses and mu- 
sical French voices. 

Not to be missed are the small, distinctly French shops 
tucked between the more conventional stores and res- 
taurants. Here the tourists will find elegant clothing 
from England and France, English and French china, 
and, of course, French coffee and pastries. 

To complete the picture of old France, travelers can 
take the drive around the still rural Island of Orleans, a 
few miles up the river. The island’s circling road mean- 
ders its sixty-mile course through quaint villages and 
past steep-roofed Norman farm houses and simple 
churches with high pitched roofs topped with early gothic 
spires of wood. Here the old has not yet given way to 
the new, and there is no better evidence of this than 
the two-wheeled horse carts, more numerous than autos, 
that serve the farmers’ needs as they did centuries ago. 


TOURS 

THE TRAVELER who prefers to let others navigate will find 
an abundance of boat and rail tours leaving Toronto 
periodically. As indicated below, they can be of vary- 
ing duration, distance, and cost. 
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Relaxation is the keynote on river and lake cruises. 
The Canada Steamship Lines conduct all-expense, 
guided tours up the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers 
beginning in Montreal or by train in Toronto. An ex- 
ample is the five-day cruise to the Saguenay that in- 
cludes guided tours of Montreal and Quebec City, 
stopovers at two resort hotels, Manior Richelieu at 
Murray Bay and Hotel Tadoussac at Tadoussac, and an 
evening visit to Bagotville in the upper reaches of the 
fjord-like Saguenay in a north woods atmosphere. With 
meals served on board and accommodations in an out- 
side cabin with toilet, the price for the five-day round- 
trip excursion is $149 plus tax. 

Dispensing with all side trips and the services of a 
guide, the same trip (two days and three nights on ship- 
board) is offered for $75 per person. On this cruise, the 
traveler may choose his own stopovers and their length. 

Kiwanians who drive from Michigan or points west 
can cruise home with their autos. Canadian Pacific ships 
leave regularly from Port MecNicholl, on the Georgian 
Bay, for Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam. While proceeding home at a leisurely pace, trav- 
elers can enjoy deck games, dancing, and ocean-liner 
grandeur on Lakes Huron and Superior. The fare per 
person is $50 from Port McNicholl to Port Arthur-Fort 
William, plus an additional $30 for an auto. The fare is 
about half as much for the run to Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Canadian National Railroad offers a variety of 
tours in virtually any direction from Toronto, ranging 
in duration from a weekend to a fortnight with accom- 
modations on excellent trains and in the best hotels. To 
save time the traveler might spend a weekend in 
Canada’s gayest city, Montreal. This package includes 
sightseeing in the city and a Night Life Tour that in- 
cludes admission to a night club, cocktail, full-course 
dinner, floor show, and tips. The round trip, including 
two nights at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel—room with 
bath—is priced at $44 per person. Time permitting, the 
above tour can be extended to include two days in 
Quebec City with trips to surrounding points of interest 
and accommodations at the romantic Chateau Frontenac. 
This tour includes a seventy-five-mile boat trip through 
the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River and 
costs $121 per person. The railroad also offers the fol- 
lowing: A seven-day Montreal, Quebec City, and Ottawa 
tour ($105 per person); a seven-day Montreal and 
Gaspé Peninsula tour ($184 per person); and a seven- 
day combination train-ship tour to Montreal, Quebec 
City, and the cruise up the Saguenay River ($185 per 
person). Tours to the Maritime Provinces and to the 
western park areas are also available. 

Calladine and Baldry Limited in Toronto offer a five- 
day “Old World Quebec” bus tour of Montreal and 
Quebec for $69.50 per person and a five-day “Capital 
City Circle” bus tour of Montreal and Ottawa at $54.95 
per person. Combining luxury and economy, the traveler 
can spend nine days in Montreal and in a Laurentian 
Mountain resort with transportation by bus and plane. 
The price is $89.50 with Calladine and Baldry, Limited. 

A four-day auto tour offered by Holiday Motor Tours 
in Toronto combines historic Indian sites and the pres- 
ent-day wilderness of Algonquin Park, from $85 per 
person, and a two-day Georgian Bay cruise is offered by 
Owen Sound Transportation Company in Owen Sound 
with rates from $22. For second honeymooners, a variety 
of tours are available that include Niagara Falls. Gray 
Coach Lines offers a guided bus tour of the Falls for 
as little as $8.40. THE END 
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66 E HAVE BEEN in the waste paper 

W ing wiping cloth business for 
approximately twenty-seven years. 
Up to just recently, I would say 
within the last year and a half or two 
years, we had never done any form 
of exporting, and we knew nothing 
whatever about exporting. 

“Well, business gradually seemed 
to decline—our domestic markets de- 
creased somewhat and prices went 
down. So the head of our firm sug- 
gested that possibly we could de- 
velop an export market. 

“We went to the Commerce De- 
partment and got the names and 
addresses of mills all over the world. 
We sent out letters, got credit reports 
on these firms, subscribed to trade 
missions, got agency reports. And 
within slightly over a year and a half 
we have been able to increase the 
volume of our business about 30 per 
cent. We are very optimistic about 
exporting....” 

The man testifying before the 
visiting US Senate Small Business 
Committee in the Gold Room of the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans was 
Kenneth J. Plunkett, executive of a 
local manufacturing company. His 
testimony, among the shortest pre- 
sented to the traveling legislators 
one day last December, was as opti- 


mistic as this concluding statement, 
and for good reason. Starting from 
nothing, the New Orleans Metal 
Company, Incorporated developed 
markets in South Africa, Chile, Italy, 
and Germany that provide up to 
one half of the small firm’s $30,000 
monthly sales. 

The Senators and their staff lis- 
tened with obvious enjoyment. For 
a committee inquiring into small 
business export possibilities, here 
was a testimony that had everything: 
a shoestring operation (“I am more 
or less the export department,” ac- 
knowledged Plunkett), praise for the 
government agencies (“The agency 
reports are very good”), and fast 
results. 

Only one thing was wrong: Plunk- 
ett’s testimony was far from typical. 
Listen to Philip H. Snyder, an 
experienced East Coast export con- 
sultant and the executive of two 
foreign trade companies, testifying 
before the same committee a few 
days earlier in New York: 

“Most of the smaller manufacturers 
whom I have known have had no 
real export departments and, in fact, 
little enthusiasm for giving any effort 
or thought to development of an ex- 
port market. It has been my ob- 
servation that US manufacturers, as 


By MILAN KUBIC PART TWO: The Export Lag 


Why do only 6 per cent of all American 
manufacturers export their goods overseas, despite 
evidence that markets are waiting to be 

developed? “Practical problems” is one 

answer, but “a negative attitude” is more to the point 
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a group, have far less interest in 
developing export sales than have 
comparable groups in any other 
modern country in the world.” 

And, the cheerful implications of 
Kenneth Plunkett’s experience not- 
‘withstanding, Philip Snyder’s obser- 
vation is supported by statistics. Here 
is the US export story in the light 
of recent figures: 

There are, in America, about 4% 
million business firms, including 
more than 325,000 manufacturers. Of 
the total, only 12,000 dabble in ex- 
ports. Of those that have factories, 
less than 4000 (or 2 per cent) have 
successfully developed overseas mar- 
kets. As few as 2900 US firms account 
for more than three quarters of all 
exports to countries other than Can- 
ada, and foreign sales of each of 
these firms amount to an average 
$100,000 a year. The inescapable con- 
clusion is that small businessmen 
who cast for customers beyond this 
continent are very few and very far 
between. 


W uy vo small firms hesitate to ex- 
port when, as we noted in the first 
article of this series, their North 
American markets have dwindled as 
a result of increasing imports? Why 
don’t these normally flexible and 
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opportunity-conscious businessmen 
follow the lead of firms that already 
have found new markets overseas 
that consume as much as $20 billion 
in exports annually? 

One incident of the type that keeps 
small businessmen from going abroad 
occurred last fall as a result of a 
Venezuelan government decree. Fol- 
lowing the decree, this wire was 
sent by twenty New York exporters 
to a group of Washington officials: 

“We face possible bankruptcy un- 
less definite provisions are made in 
the new Venezuelan currency regu- 
lations to pay debts accrued prior to 
November 9....Currently Venezuelan 
importers owe us approximately $15 
million. There is very little provision 
made for paying these debts. We urge 
you to investigate....” 

This incident points up one of the 
primary risks in doing business 
abroad: the intricacies of interna- 
tional finance. What might be a 
simple business deal in the United 
States or Canada can be aggravated 
by the occasional irresponsibility of 
an individual overseas trader, com- 
pounded by a dollar shortage in his 
country, and finally collapsed by the 
stroke of an official’s pen. 

In the Venezuelan ca: «, the offi- 
cial’s verdict was guided by an un- 
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derstandable (if painful to the 
exporters) desire to restrict dollar 
outflow and to initiate sound fiscal 
policies. But elsewhere in the world, 
it takes only the harsh outcry of a 
bearded demagogue or the whispered 
order of a foreign emissary to bring 
the same result—namely, to put the 
overseas account receivable into the 
column of uncollectables. 

Next, there is the headache of 
foreign protectionism. The all but 
prohibitive tariffs placed on Ameri- 
can automobiles in much of the out- 
side world and especially in Latin 
America are well known. Less strik- 
ing but much more irritating to the 
small US exporter are tariffs designed 
to aid his overseas competitors with- 
out actually breaking off foreign 
trade. In such cases the price disad- 
vantage commonly affects the Ameri- 
can in one of two ways: either he 
gives up the market, or, funds per- 
mitting, establishes a production 
branch overseas. 


To pare, about 3000 US firms have 
taken the latter alternative and set 
up production lines abroad backed 
by a combined $30 billion investment. 
In some parts of the world, notably 
the thirteen European countries of 
the Free Trade Association and of 





BUSINESS 


the Common Market, this move was 
justified if not compelled by their 
early (and now diminishing) high 
import barriers. But that doesn’t 
change the fact that US money, 
know-how, and designs have com- 
bined with cheap foreign labor to 
add to the competitive disadvantage 
of an American exporter. 
“Pricewise, US exports in many 
lines can’t compete with the prod- 
ucts from Switzerland, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, and Japan,” 
says Donald A. Hipkins, former dep- 
uty chief of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Other experts would 
enlarge the list with names of most 
of the Iron Curtain countries. 
Speaking to the Senate Small 
Business Committee, a general mana- 
ger of a canvas fabricating company 
in New Orleans said, “One customer 
of ours in Venezuela showed us pur- 
chases from a West German firm 
that had in turn purchased the fin- 
ished tarpaulins from Poland and 
was able to deliver a tarpaulin which 
weighed 50 per cent more than ours 
at a price equal to ours.” Since the 
price of a tarpaulin is directly related 
to its weight, he added, “needless to 
say, our customer was impressed.” 
Add to these problems the head- 
ache of ocean freight rates that, for 
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complex reasons, are lower between 
the Old and the New World, than 
vice versa, plus the occasional politi- 
cally inspired consumers’ boycott of 
US trade marks, and you tee an 
inkling of some of the reasons lurk- 
ing behind the executive’s decision 
not to look into foreign trade. 


Iw sprre of the difficulties, however, 
trade experts agree that commercial 
entanglements are not what keeps 
most Americans from selling over- 
seas. The barrier that most of them 
refuse to leap is not the red tape, 
risks, and vexations of an attempt to 
break into new markets, but some- 
thing much more serious: a negative 
state of mind. As export consultant 
Philip Snyder pointed out, the big 
obstacle to US exports is the busi- 
nessman’s unwillingness to give it 
a try. 

“I know a number of manufac- 
turers of wearing apparel,” testified 
Snyder, “who not only will not con- 
sider having an export program, but 
even refuse to sell requested samples 
to exporters....I have seen instances 
of -some small manufacturers who 
have ignored, or even refused to fill, 
export orders that were handed to 
them.” 

Other trade consultants have re- 
counted case histories of foreign 
orders never acknowledged, much 
less filled, of requests for price quo- 
tations coldly turned down, of sug- 
gested design modifications to please 
foreign customers squelched in the 
embryonic stage. 


“The why of this non-development 
of the export group as a vital force 
may be traced back to the American 
manufacturers, who (with notable 
exceptions) have been unrealistic, 
unbending, and largely uninterested 
in their approach to international 
trade,” claimed a scholarly New 
Orleans bank official. “Most pro- 
ducers, when it comes to foreign 
markets, just don’t give two hoots,” 
said another expert. 

And yet the case could easily be 
overstated. In America there are 
about 4% million workers who pro- 
duce goods for foreign trade. The 
words “made in USA” are found on 
the most coveted merchandise in 
many parts of the world. And Amer- 
ican exporters, for all their scarcity, 
claim on the average close to 20 per 
cent of the international markets. 

Moreover, a movement is underway 
to bring to the 98 per cent of Ameri- 
can manufacturers who stay at home 
some degree of awareness that there 
are potential customers beyond these 
shores. In New York, the Port Au- 
thority is contemplating the redevel- 
opment of thirteen acres along the 
East River in downtown Manhattan. 
On this site would be a permanent 
World Trade Center, to be used as a 
central market place for both US and 
foreign businessmen. The center, in- 
spired in part by the success of the 
similarly - functioning International 
House in New Orleans, would pro- 
vide interpreters, information, docu- 
ments, and a “myriad of other serv- 
ices” essential to world trade. 
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In Washington, the Commerce 
Department and the Small Business 
Administration are trying to stimu- 
late interest in several ways, among 
them sponsorship of regional semi- 
nars where export possibilities are 
discussed “at an elementary level.” 
Five universities and colleges have 
been contracted to study export 
opportunities for small producers, 
and some congressional planners are 
talking in terms of “five or six” 
permanent US small business centers 
in such key foreign cities as London, 
Paris, and Tokyo. Private entrepre- 
neurs are also helping. In what is 
perhaps the most imaginative and 
commendable example of overseas 
salesmanship, the Isbrandtsen Com- 
pany, a private steamship firm, has 
set up a mobile trade fair. The fair 
is carried by company vessels from 
port to port and is open free to all 
US manufacturers. 


In orHer worps, those willing to 
take the export plunge are not with- 
out help. Already at their disposal 
are Commerce Department experts 
both in the United States and in 
overseas embassies and consulates; 
frequent trade missions sponsored 
both by private groups and by the 
government; dozens of trade con- 
sultants and other experienced 
middlemen; and, last but not least, 
scores of handbooks, journals, and 
reports explaining both the basic 
and the more sophisticated “how- 
to’s” of selling abroad. 

In addition, the would-be exporter 
will find in his corner an outstanding 
heavyweight called the Export-Im- 
port Bank, a 27-year-old, $7 billion, 
semi-governmental organization 
whose non-profit existence is wholly 
geared to the needs of international 
business. To that end, the Eximbank 
(as it is fondly called in trade circles) 
has tackled tasks as varied as the 
size of its loans, which have ranged 
from $550 (to enable a US manufac- 
turer to export a plow to Brazil) to 
$500 million (to boost the economy 
of a foreign nation). The institution 
steps gingerly out of the way of any 
private financier, but it moves in 
with vigor where no private help is 
forthcoming. For example, it offers 
non-commercial risk insurance to 
exporters who fear losses due to 
political upheavals, expropriations, 
and other unpredictable misfortunes 
in the importer’s country—a service 
that has saved the sleep of many a 
US businessman whose goods were 
caught in the fast-changing political 

(see FREE TRADE page 47) 
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GON 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


GentTLEMEN and ladies, open up 
your hearts and let a little May in. 
Let it crowd out the winter worry, 
the tax burden, and all the other 
senseless anxieties we tend to col- 
lect. You cynics won’t know how, 
but even you—poor starved souls— 
will catch some reflected sunshine 
just by trying. 


* * 7 


May is, rightly, Kiwaniannes’ 
month. As a confirmed status seeker, 
I love to sashay among them at 
club Ladies’ Night, re-establishing 
a delusion of youth in both me and 
them. Last year I flirted for ten 
minutes with Gertrude Goldberg, 
only to learn next week that she 
wasn’t even there. I never have 
found out who that gracious dame 
was! 


* * * 


“May,” declares my wise old Uncle 
Quidnune Arnold up in Palm Springs, 
Alaska, where I was born, “is the 
Number 1 month to do less cussin’ 


and more kissin’.” 


* * * 


I’m told that it rains in some areas 
of the continent in spring. Not here 
in Phoenix, my town. Last year a 
visitor here asked a brown-skinned 
native about that. The native 
thought carefully, then said, “Sir, 
do you remember how it rained 
forty days and forty nights on Noah 
and his Ark?” The visitor admitted 
that he knew of that. “Well,” our 
honest boy said, “Arizona got a 
half-inch that time.” 


* 7 7 


Down in Snowbank, Florida, where 
I spent much of my youth, the town 
council cut traffic congestion in half 
by posting this ordinance: “All ladies 
under age 30 are forbidden to drive 
cars.” 
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Men in Kiwanis don’t stop be- 
cause they have gotten all the hon- 
ors available. It is heartening to see 
all the past presidents in harness as 
committeemen, guiding the younger 
members, leading and inspiring 
them. 


* * * 


Don’t tell me the Communists are 
taking over the world, dangerous 
though they undoubtedly are. In 
the past fifteen years alone, nearly 
one-fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion has changed its status from 
colonials to independents. Let’s help 
Jack Kennedy and Dean Rusk to 
keep pitching. 





“There’s no fool like an old fool,” 
says Paul Light, my friend up in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. “If you don’t 
believe it, ask any young fool.” 


. * = 


Our Kiwanis CQ (Citizenship 
Quotient) Program is probably the 
most significant activity ever de- 
vised for a service club organiza- 
tion. It is not just a one-year effort, 
it is a permanent beacon. 


* 7 * 


You fellows down there in Ha- 
waii have given the States seven 
time zones instead of four. When 
it’s 12 o’clock on Waikiki Beach it’s 
6 o'clock on Jones Beach in New 
York. The rest of us sweat in be- 
tween. 


* * + 


The age of many Kiwanis clubs’ 
members is rising too rapidly; we 
need more sons and sons-in-law. 
Worst mistake we old heads could 
make would be to think we know 
more than the younger generation. 


The Reverend Bill Boice in our 
club listened courteously while a 
theater owner gave stock reasons 
for not attending church. Then Bill 
mailed him this essay: “Why I Do 
Not Attend The Movies.” 

1. Every time I go, they ask me 
for money. 

2. The theater manager has never 
called at my home. 

3. I went once, but everybody 
there was so unfriendly that no one 
spoke to me. 

4. Many of the people in the 
theater do not live up to the moral 
standards in the films. 

5. I can’t always agree with what 
I see and hear on the screen. 

6. The music isn’t very good. 

7. The shows are held at night, 
when I need to be home with my 
family. 

8. I attended the movies so much 
as a child, I’ve had all the enter- 
tainment I need. 


* * * 


One thing most Kiwanians neglect 
is the courtesy of shaking hands 
with the guest speaker-of-the-day 
and saying their thanks. I have 
learned the hard way that there is 
a heavy nerve strain to making any 
speech, and that few men actually 
have the obligation to do so. Ap- 
plause is wonderful, but that warm 
“Thank you” after adjournment is 
better still. 


. * * 


Inside report to all cynics and so- 
phisticates: more than half the peo- 
ple in America last year attended 
some church on more than half of 
the Sundays. I’m sorry if that dis- 
combobulates you in your fancied su- 
periority, but there it is. 


* * * 


Your supreme skill as a Kiwanis 
committeeman is demonstrated 
when you show an ability to dis- 
agree without being disagreeable. 
The same skill makes you an out- 
standing member of your family, 
too. 


* * * 


“It is encouraging to know,” said 
Phil Brooks, “that no man or wom- 
an, can be strong, gentle, and good 
without somebody being helped and 
comforted by the very existence of 
that goodness.” 


. * * 


Research has yet to develop a syn- 
thetic substitute for elbow grease. 
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T THIS MOMENT, 30,000 young 
Americans are engaged in a 
fascinating occupation virtually un- 
heard of ten years ago. They are im- 
plementing new ways of running 
business offices. They are tracking 
satellites and translating books. They 
are helping to solve hitherto unsolv- 
able problems in engineering, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. They are helping 
to regulate vast government inven- 
tories, forecast the weather, and 
chart flight paths of unidentified air- 
craft for our defense warning systems. 
Some have only high school or 
technical school training. Some are 
college graduates. Their incomes 
swing widely from starting wages 
of about $5000 a year to a high of 
around $23,000. But all of them, re- 
gardless of background or income, 
have one thing in common: a job 
that is a call to high adventure. 
These young men and women are 
electronic computer programmers— 
the people who talk with machines. 
Less than ten years ago, digital 
computers were something akin to 
the flying machine in the days of the 
Wright brothers. No one could be 
quite sure whether these spaghetti- 
like tangles of wires and banks of 
brooding vacuum tubes really had 
a future. Today, they are sleek, 
transistorized monsters clicking 
busily away in air-conditioned 
chambers. Their tiny signal lights 
pulse mysteriously from compact 
control consoles. Their magnetic 
tape stations are ranged upright in 
vibrantly-colored metal cabinets. 
Computers are incredibly complex, 
seemingly superhuman calculating 
machines. They add, multiply, sub- 
tract, divide, make rudimentary com- 
parisons at speeds of less than a 
millionth of a second and print out 
results at the rate of six hundred 
lines a minute and more. In the time 
it t tales to light a cigaret, they make 
pns that would occupy the 


waking hours of a man with a desk 
calculator for two and a half months. 
They perform millions upon millions 
of such calculations easily, obedi- 
ently, and perfectly. But without pro- 
grammers, these electronic genii are 
useless arrangements of hardware, 
spaghetti-like tangles of wire and 
transistors—in the words of one ex- 
pert, “immensely skillful but com- 
pletely helpless boobies.” To act, they 
must have instructions fed into them 
on punched cards, or paper, or mag- 
netic tape. A set of these instructions 
controlling one problem, or machine 
“run,” is called a program. The pro- 
grammers are people who write the 
programs that tell computers what to 
do, and how to do it 


Tue sos demands two clear-cut 
qualifications: an analytical mind, 
and a regard for detail that borders 
on the obsessive. Just for example, 
let's endow a computer with human 
capabilities, and suppose that we 
wanted it to pass the bread. The sim- 
ple instruction, “Pass the bread, 
please,” would have no effect what- 
ever. To make it do as we wanted, 
we'd have to spell out painstakingly 
each detailed step: “Extend right 
hand over table...Poise right hand 
above bread plate...Lower right 
hand to bread plate...Open right 
thumb and forefinger...Close them 
on plate...Lift plate...If person to 
right has no bread, swing plate to 
right...If person to right has bread, 
swing plate to left...” and so on. 
But there are still other compli- 
cations. Computers know nothing. 
Information must be stored inside 
them before they can follow a set 
of instructions. In our example, this 
would be a vocabulary of the words 
we were going to use, plus the com- 
binations in which we would arrange 
them, plus the movements these 
combinations should activate. 
Here’s how a programmer might 


who 


handle the problem. First, with pen- 
cil and paper, he would diagram the 
operation from start to finish, break- 
ing it down into its logical sequence 
of steps. This would give him a de- 
tailed blueprint—programmers call 
it a “flow chart”—of every movement 
involved in the bread-passing pro- 
cedure. This tells (a) the informa- 
tion the computer must have in stor- 
age before it can operate, and (b) 
the instructions it needs to produce 
the desired result. Programmers call 
stored information and instructions 
“input;” the result—answers, or 
whatever else a computer produces— 
is “output.” 

Once the flow chart was drawn, 
our programmer would compile a 
vocabulary for the computer, then 
translate it into the code language 
of letters, symbols, and numbers un- 
derstood by our particular computer 
system. Perhaps verbs would be ex- 
pressed by initial letters: “Extend” 
by “E,” “Poise” by “P,” “Lower” by 
“L,” “Open” by “O,” and so on. 
Nouns might be coded as numbers: 
“Right hand” as “1,” “right thumb” 
as “2,” “right forefinger” as “3.” 
Let’s say that “8” would mean 
“table,” “9” would mean “bread 
plate,” the symbol “:” would mean 
“to,” and “-” would mean “and.” 

Having translated the words into 
code, the programmer would then 
give the vocabulary to a card-punch 
operator, whose machine, in turn, 
would reproduce these words as a 
deck of punched cards. Each perfor- 
ation represents a bit of electronic 
machine information. When the cards 
are put through a converter, their 
bits are registered on magnetic tape. 
From this medium, information is fed 
directly into the computer’s mag- 
netic core memory. 

In complicated programs, these 
steps can and do number into the 
tens of thousands. Our program 
might total! only a dozen steps. When 
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finished, the programmer would give One of the new jobs 
the instructions to a card-punch not available a few years ago 
operator, who would produce them calls for people who 
in card form, just as he had the 
ean tell computers what to do. 


vocabulary. The cards might be used 
as direct input; or, like the stored in- These computer programmers come from 


formation, their bits could be trans- varied walks of life, but each 
ferred to magnetic tape, then relayed possesses an analytical 

off the tape into the processing in- mind and a leve 

nards of the machine. Ser detail 


One last procedure remains—the 
testing or “de-bugging” of the pro- 
gram. The programmer would make 
sure the steps were in proper se- 
quence. If not, he would correct 
them accordingly. When he turned 
the computer over to us as a dinner 
companion, we could be sure that if 
we said, “Pass the bread, please,” 
then pressed the input button and a. 
activated the program, the computer * 
would — mechanically, woodenly, roe 
flawlessly—pass the bread. 

For purposes of illustration, we 
gave our computer robot attributes @ 
—arms, hands, fingers. Its “output” Rfapity 
was a series of movements. Most 
commercial and scientific computers 
in use today produce an output con- 
sisting usually of endless streams of 
reports, printed out at blinding 
speeds in numbers, or letters, or 
both, on a continuous strip of pages. 
But regardless of their use or output, 
the programmer’s basic job remains 
the same. He doesn’t have to know 
the electronics of a computer, any 
more than we must know all about 
engines to drive a car. But before it 
can perform a task or solve a prob- 
lem, he must determine the step-by- 
step instructions, and write them 
down. And he must tell the computer 
what to do. 

Then, unless the computer turns 
out an end product such as a sheet 
of payroll checks, the programmer 
must of course interpret the output. 
The machine may rattle off a series 
of figures that may stand for a chess 
move, a missile trajectory, or the 
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names of all the shoe factories in 
Pennsylvania; it’s all the same to 
the computer. 

Now the programmer must trans- 
late these numbers and letters into 
understandable terms, which may 
enable a shoe manufacturer to de- 
cide how many pairs of a certain 
type of shoe he can expect to sell 
under current market conditions, or 
help a weather forecaster to predict 
a hurricane’s course during the next 
twenty-four hours. 

No programmer today is bored 
with his job. On the contrary, like 
poets and pioneers, nearly all of them 
are brimming with enthusiasm, com- 
pletely carried away by their work. 
Talking with these amazing ma- 
chines is to them a thrilling experi- 
ence. It unlocks doors never before 
opened. It promises new horizons, 
far beyond those in sight today. 

A program, they say, is an excit- 
ing new form of self-expression, 
with elegance and form as lovely as 
a sonnet’s. They study programming 
masterpieces as avidly as students 
of chess play over the classic games 
of Lasker and Alekhine. They even 
read programs aloud to each other. 
One young IBM programmer told 
me, “We wake up in the middle of 
the night and scribble down num- 
bers. We should be in a special risk 
class for insurance, because even 
while crossing the street or driving 
a car, we can’t keep our minds off 
our work. We eat and sleep pro- 
gramming.” 


W uar's rHer background? Do they 
all hold graduate degrees in math, 
or physics? Not at all. Education is 
important, of course, as in all tech- 
nical fields today—the more the bet- 
ter. But it’s by no means imperative. 
The logical mind, the analytic apti- 
tude, the patience and persistence, 
can turn up anywhere. 

Not long ago, an East Coast steam- 
ship line computerized its bookkeep- 
ing. It gave standard IBM program- 
ming aptitude tests to all interested 
employees, many of whom were col- 
lege graduates. The highest mark 
was scored by a brawny longshore- 
man with a high school education. 
He became one of the company’s top 
programmers at a comfortable salary 
of $7000 a year. 

As a rule, the more specialized a 
programmer wants to be, the higher 
training he needs. A recent survey 
by University of Southern California 
psychologists revealed that of a typi- 
cal group of programmers working 
on scientific problems, all had high 


school diplomas; 58 per cent were 
college graduates, and 29 per cent 
had graduate training. Degrees most 
commonly held by programmers are 
in mathematics and engineering, but 
there’s no set pattern. “In our New 
York computer center, we’ve got 
programmers with degrees in every- 
thing from Elizabethan literature to 
biology,” an IBM executive told me. 
“Fine programmers can come from 
any good liberal arts background. If 
they’ve had some college math or 
logic, so much the better.” Many 
college students are learning how 
to program before they graduate. 
Nearly one hundred colleges and 
universities operate campus compu- 
ter centers and offer courses in their 
use. 

IBM’s Robert Bemer at 41 is one 
of the older generation of program- 
mers. He majored in math at college, 
then, paradoxically, became a Holly- 
wood movie set designer. To make 
ends meet during a studio strike, he 
took a programming-trainee job of- 
fered by the RAND Corporation. “It 
was love at first sight,” Bemer says. 
That was twelve years ago. Today 
Bemer heads a group of program- 
mers devising languages by means 
of which machines “can talk with 
machines” —languages that will facil- 
itate the exchange of information by 
radio, microwave, or telephone wire, 
between computers at widely sepa- 
rated centers. “It’s important, inspir- 
ing work,” Bemer says. “I never 
want to do anything else.” 

At Remington Rand’s New York 
computer service bureau, I met a 
pretty, 22-year-old blonde program- 
mer who was graduated from college 
last year with a B.A. degree in Eng- 
lish, and is married to a newspaper- 
man. She’s busy writing a program 
that will set the center’s big Solid 
State 90 computer to rapping out 
projections of the 1965-66 sales of a 
national tire manufacturer. Are pro- 
gramming opportunities as bright for 
women as for men? “Absolutely,” 
she says. “The knack for detail, the 
ability to work piecemeal on a prob- 
lem while keeping the overall goal 
in mind—most girls who want ca- 
reers are very good at this. If she 
has ability, a girl can get ahead in 
programming as fast as a man.” 

Furthermore, young married 
women who quit programming to 
have children can usually find well- 
paying jobs, on either a full- or part- 
time basis, when they’re ready to 
return to work. Sometimes they can 
even write programs at home. One 
Remington Rand programmer left to 





have a baby before her last program 
was tested. Errors developed during 
the test runs. The project supervisor 
called her at the hospital. She wrote 
out new machine instructions from 
her bed in the maternity ward. 


Mosr programmers have a passion 
for puzzles and mathematical games. 
Many play chess, or its Japanese 
equivalent, Go. A surprising percent- 
age is deeply dependent on music for 
release and relaxation. One pro- 
grammer I talked with, a University 
of Pittsburgh graduate in English, 
made a living as a jazz pianist before 
going into programming. Bemer of 
IBM has mastered fifteen different 
musical instruments. 

An attractive young lady pro- 
grammer with a philosophy degree 
from Tufts is an accomplished artist 
on the clarinet. She’s also an au- 
thority on medieval and Renaissance 
musical instruments, and is con- 
structing a clavichord in her spare 
time. She works in a highly special- 
ized branch of computer science 
called “character recognition logic” 
—the development of a machine sys- 
tem that will enable a computer to 
accept hand-printed instructions. 
Does she like programming? “I 
couldn’t be happier. It’s creative. It’s 
filled with excitement. And it’s work 
for the future. What we’re doing will 
some day enable these machines to 
free Americans from monotonous, 
soul-deadening drudgery. What more 
could you ask of a job?” 

Though the career wasn’t in the 
dictionary a few years ago, it’s 
growing as fast as the computer in- 
dustry itself. The University of 
Southern California study reported 
that the need for programmers be- 
tween now and 1970 may range “into 
the hundreds of thousands.” An IBM 
executive predicts that by 1975 there 
will be more programmers than doc- 
tors. “For the next ten or fifteen 
years,” he told me, “it will be im- 
possible for an able programmer to 
be out of work.” 

Fascinating developments in com- 
puter science are on the way. Com- 
puters are growing bigger, faster, 
more versatile. IBM’s new 
STRETCH-class computer, for ex- 
ample, performs more than a million 
calculations a second, and soon may 
be eclipsed by later models. But 
however big and swift these elec- 
tronic wizards become, they will 
still need programmers to tell them 
what to do, and to devise new ways 
for them to serve science and in- 


dustry. THE END 
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Despite efforts of architects and decorators to disguise the 
fact, most business offices still look like business offices. The 
neat but monotonous rows of desks and the 


bulky file cabinets in metallic grey 
or green reflect a man’s world, designed 
not to be aesthetic but to be useful at 
a minimum cost per square foot. Feminine WOMEN 
tastes may account for pastel colors, 
streamlined typewriters, and better WOR KING 
lighting, but there is a point where 
the woman's voice in choosing office 
decor stops. Beyond that point she 


must live with her surroundings. She must reflect her personality in 
her person, which, as this photo essay shows, she does remarkably well. 
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The typewriter's 
nassiveness, the file 


ards’ roughness, 


and the relentless 


lines of office 


partitions can be 


settings that emphasize 
ather than 
fetract from 


emininity. 
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[here is poetry in concentration. Fingers 

do what is natural for them to do. Features 
relax as the mind forgets the body. In 

such moments men and women are most alike, 


though, of course, never quite the same. 




































The boss is not to be 





trifled with, especially when 
she’s a woman, more especially 
when she’s upset. Best 

“14 3 thing is to keep your 


head down and your mouth shut. 









But it all ends happily 
with the coffee 

break. Relax, eat 

your apple, smile, 
gossip a bit- 


then back to work. 
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LEXANDER WOOLLCOTT once re- 

marked, “It’s harder to pass up 

a Burma-Shave jingle than to eat 
just one peanut.” 

Millions of motorists know from 
personal experience that Woollcott 
was right. The familiar, small, red 
signs imprinted with two lines of 
iambic tetrameter have brightened 
many a cross-country drive. Most 
motorists would agree with the 
Burma-Shave poet who wrote, 
“"Twould be more fun—to go by air 


—if we could 

put — these signs 

up there.” 
Since 1926, 


when the first 
rash of them 
broke out along 
Minnesota roads, 
Burma-Shave signs have become 
established as legitimate Americana. 
During World War II, G.I.’s took 
them overseas as nostalgic reminders 
of home. Learned pundits have com- 
pared their humor to that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The late comedian 
Fred Allen entertained his listeners 
with an uproarious radio show en- 
titled, “The Murder of the Burma- 
Shave Poet.” 

At the same time the signs trans- 
formed the foundering Burma-Vita 
Company into a flourishing business. 
The story begins with a Minneapolis 
insurance man who early in life 
made enough money to spend the 
remainder of his years fishing. His 
name was Clinton Odell. He had 
built up the White and Odell Agency 
to the point where he could sell his 
interest and retire with impunity. 
Into his serene retirement hustled 
his son Allan, back from college and 
bursting with business ambition. 
Odell senior put up the financial 
backing and Allan the energy to 
found a new company and market 
a new liniment “with zing to it.” 
Unfortunately for the Odells, the 
American public was not interested. 
The Burma-Vita Company and its 
aromatic new product appeared 
doomed. 

Then in 1925 the company chemist 
told the Odells that he had devel- 
oped a formula for a new shaving 
cream. It required no brush and 
had all the ingredients of success 
but one: The public didn’t know 
about it. The first year’s sales were 
negligible, and it appeared that 
the fledgling company now had 
two products dragging it down to 
ruin. 

One day Allan was driving dole- 
fully along a Minnesota highway 


BARDS 





when he spotted a unique series of 
signs advertising a nearby filling 
station. 

“Cheer up face—,” he found him- 
self muttering, “the war is—over— 
Burma-Shave.” 

The elder Odell was willing to 
gamble two hundred dollars in lum- 
ber and paint to give his son’s ad- 
vertising notion a trial. Soon Min- 
nesotans traveling on US 65 near 
Lakeville were avidly reading the 
first Burma-Shave sign. Advertising 
men were quick 
to point out to 
the Odells that 
the signs were 
ridiculous. The 
only way to sell 
shaving cream 
was with statis- 
tics, testimonials, and pictures of 
well-shaven, smiling faces in happy 
proximity to peach-smooth feminine 
cheeks. 

Nevertheless “Every shaver—now 
can snore—six more minutes—than 





before—by using—Burma-Shave,” 
announced the signs as they spread 
into neighboring states. Allan and 
his younger brother, Leonard, were 
personally responsible for the dis- 
tribution of the catchy jingles. Leon- 
ard drove a 
truckload of 
fresh signs into 
virgin territory 
while Allan 
ranged ahead in 
a car until he 
found a good 
spot by the road. He looked for 
straightaways long enough for mo- 
torists to have a chance to read each 
word. Then he knocked at the door 
of the nearby farmhouse and dick- 
ered with the farmer for permission 
to put up the signs. When Leonard 
came grinding up in the truck, Allan 
would already have made the deal. 
The brothers broke out spades and 
dug holes for the sets of six signs. 
They planted them a uniform one 
hundred feet apart. 

As Leonard tells the story, he was 
given a younger brother’s privilege 
of doing most of the digging. 

“I dug every hole for a sign in the 
Midwest,” he remembers today. “I 
learned the business from three feet 








under the ground on up.” 

The brothers ignored their blisters 
and kept on digging, and in the first 
year sales climbed from next to 
nothing to $68,000. First in the Mid- 
west and then throughout the na- 
tion, Americans soon were reading, 
“Are your whiskers—when you wake 
-tougher than—a two-bit steak?” 

At first Allan wrote all the jingles. 
Then, about the time friends ob- 
served that he was beginning to talk 
in Burma-Shave verse, he an- 
nounced an annual national contest 
for bards of the open road. Soon the 
Odells found themselves reading 
50,000 submissions to find the twenty 
new verses they would put up along 
the highways each year. Many of the 
jingles came addressed to B. Billious 
Rangoon, Sales Manager, the pseu- 
donym with which Allan had signed 
one of the company’s first magazine 
ads placed in the fledgling New 
Yorker. 


Every sprinc in the years: that fol- 
lowed new rhymes burst into bloom 
along the road. Drivers ruefully 
rubbed their chins as they read, 
“The answer to—a maiden’s—pray- 
er—is not a chin—of stubby hair.” 
Wives gleefully chanted, “Does your 
husband — misbehave — grunt and 
grumble—rant and rave—shoot the 
brute some — Burma-Shave!” Hus- 
bands were rewarded on the next 
straightaway, where signs pro- 
claimed, “Soon shaving brushes—will 
be trimmin’—those screwy hats—we 
see—on women.” 

Sales soared. 
They continued 
to climb right 
through the de- 
pression. Even in 
those dreary 
days, a man was 
apt to cheerfully 
plunk down a few coins for Burma- 
Shave after reading such happy 
messages as, “Special seats—reserved 
in Hades—for whiskered guys—who 
scratch—the ladies,” or “No lady 
likes—to dance—or dine—accompa- 
nied by—a porcupine.” 

In the 1930’s a national furor arose 


ROAD 





against billboards, which grew so 
rankly beside American roads. But 
the discrete little Burma-Shave 
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signs went unscathed. Safety ex- 
perts, in fact, chimed in with praise, 
pointing out that motorists slowed 
down to read them. Burma-Shave 
ook the hint. Drivers soon read, 
“Don’t take a curve—at 60 per—we 
hate to lose—a customer,” or “Past a 
schoolhouse—take it slow—let the lit- 
tle—shavers—grow.” 

Allan Odell sent out other safety 
jingles too, but most of the bards 
wrote in the long tradition of ex- 
aggerated humor that reached its 
peak in the yarns of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mark Twain. Sometimes 
the humor backfired. 

“Rip a fender—off your car—send 
it in—for a half-pound jar,” advised 
a Burma-Shave bard. 

Within a few weeks of the appear- 
ance of these signs, the Odells re- 
ceived dozens of miniature fenders 
torn from toy automobiles. They 
chuckled at the tiny packages and 
told one another that the American 
public had a great sense of humor. 
Then the big stuff began to arrive, 
and their chuckles ceased. They re- 
ceived twenty-five crates containing 
real fenders. Stunned, Allan mailed 
out the half-pound jars. 

Another series of signs anticipated 
the space age with, “Free, free—a 
trip—to Mars—for 900 empty jars.” 
Some years later a customer wrote 
and told B. Billious Rangoon that he 
had 898 jars saved up and would 
arrive soon in Minneapolis to take 
his trip into outer space. Odell 
hastily put on his discarded bard’s 
cap and penned a new jingle; which 
was hurried onto the signboards. “If 
a trip to Mars—you’d earn—remem- 
ber, friend—there’s no return.” 

World War II found Burma-Shave 
type signs blossoming overseas as 
G.I.’s with week-old beards recalled 
their happy, smooth-shaven, state- 
side existence. Signs were erected 
along the Burma Road itself. In Italy 
the Stars and Stripes’ “Yank About 
Italy” column quoted such examples 
as, “A G.I. Joe—from Venafro— 
passed on a curve—now he’s six feet 
below.” 

In the early 1940’s Burma-Vita 
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built a new plant. It was a prototype 
of the one story suburban factories 
that have proliferated outside Amer- 
ican and Canadian cities since the 
war. Situated on a tree-lined street 
in Minneapolis, it is surrounded on 
two sides by a public park. Pheas- 
ants nest on its landscaped grounds. 
Deer nibble at the bushes. Bassett 
Creek flows by, and from their office 
windows the Odells can see neigh- 
borhood boys shooting carp with 
bow and arrows. Today Allan is 
president and Leonard is vice-presi- 
dent. Instead of the two hundred 
dollars that the first year’s signs 
cost, the Odells now spend over 
$100,000 annually to spread their in- 
imitable verse throughout the na- 
tion. (The latest signs, incidentally, 
are one-third larger than the origi- 
nal ones.) 

Thanks to the signs, family-owned 
Burma-Shave continues to hold its 
position in a market dominated by 
big corporations. The 1960 Consumer 
Analysis shows it in sixth position, 
behind Palmolive, Colgate, Mennen, 
Gillette, and Old Spice brushless 
shaving creams. Burma-Shave has 
also kept its packaging up to date. 
When Rise and then Colgate shav- 
ing creams were introduced in pres- 
surized cans, Burma-Shave followed 
suit. 

There were those who expected 
the toll roads and expressways to 
make Burma-Shave signs as rare as 
cigar store Indians, but the Burma- 
Vita Company feels that the signs 
still have their value. 

“On every trip it is necessary for 
a traveler to leave the expressways 
or toll roads and travel on the regu- 
lar federal or state roads,” explains 
Allan Odell. 

Burma-Vita has never placed its 
signs in Canada, he says, “because 
of the conflicting laws concerning 
outdoor advertising in the various 
provinces.” But on the highways and 
byways of the United States the 
signs are almost as ubiquitous as 
route numbers. Let the Burma- 
Shave poet speak for himself. 

“If you don’t know—whose signs 
these are—you can’t have driven— 
very far.” THE END 


“Within this vale—of toil and sin-—your head grows bald—but 


not your chin” read one of the many Burma Shave verses that 


made driving more pleasant in the thirties, as they do today 
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A STRIP OF LAND 


Since 1882, when iron deposits were found there, a strip 
of land just outside Ironwood, Michigan has seen a good 
deal of American history. Around the 1880’s and ’90’s it 
was the site of a rich iron boom; in the depression years 
of the 1930’s it was used as a CCC camp; and during 
World War II it served as a training post for military 
police. Today it is the scene of less tempestuous activi- 
ties. Now called Norrie Park (after the iron prospector 
A. Langfear Norrie), it is the city’s principal recreation 
center and the major project of its sponsor, the Kiwanis 
Club of Ironwood. 

The club took over sponsorship of the park after the 
government deeded it back to Gogebic County and the 
City of Ironwood following the war. Recognizing its 
potential if properly cultivated, the club voted to spend 
all the money earned at their annual peanut-day sales 
and pancake suppers on improving the 83-acre park. 

From end to end the park was in need of improve- 
ments. One of the main problems involved the Montreal 
River, which runs along the southwestern edge of the 
park and separates it from Wisconsin. Before it could be 
used for safe and enjoyable swimming, the beach had to 
be dredged and a retaining wall had to be built. Once 
this was accomplished, Kiwanians went to work on other 
aspects of the park. Playground equipment was pur- 
chased. Parking facilities were re-arranged and ex- 
panded. Two flag-poles were put up, one at the newly 
landscaped entrance to the park, the other at the beach. 
Waste cans were furnished throughout the park. A 
plaque from the Michigan Historical Commission was 
placed in the park. In addition to all this, the club bought 
a large section of land on the Wisconsin side of the 
Montreal River. This was done to prevent others from 
using it in a way that would mar the park’s atmosphere. 
Understandably, Ironwood Kiwanians feel they have a 
vested interest in seeing to it that the beauty of Norrie 
Park endures. 


Safety 

UNDER THE WING 

CuItpreN who fear imaginary people at night in their 
darkened bedrooms are often oblivious to more tangi- 
ble daylight dangers, such as speeding automobiles or 
persuasive strangers. Their safety concerns parents and 
car drivers alike. Kiwanians, being both, frequently 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


sponsor projects to make their communities safer for 
children. 

In cooperation with the police department, the Uni- 
versity, Wichita Falls, Texas club compiled a leaflet 
designed to forewarn children against molesters. The 
leaflet, containing an illustrated list of “don’ts,” was 
given to all school children in the city....In Powell 
River, British Columbia, Kiwanians recently started a 
school patrol at the J. P. Dallos grammar school. The 
police department trained the patrol, and the club 
equipped the boys with hats, belts, and slickers....The 
Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, Montana began a similar 
program in 1946, which included the seven grammar 
schools in the community. The club currently keeps 
patrol-boy interest high by awarding a “Patrolman of 
the Month” award. Kiwanians also take the patrols on a 
week-end outing every summer.... “Certified Rider” 
decals are now standard equipment on 120 bicycles in 
Fostoria, Ohio. The Kiwanis Club of Fostoria distrib- 
uted the decals after inspecting the bicycles with the 
help of the police department. Along with the decal, 
each rider was given a certificate of inspection card 
listing rules of safety for cyclists....In Baytown, Texas 
bicycle safety was fostered by the club’s Safety Road-eo. 





Each year 

more than 

ten thousand 
youngsters visit 
the youth center 
sponsored by 

the Kiwanis 

Club of River 
Rouge, Michigan. 
Basket weaving 
and clay modeling 
are among the 
many supervised 
activities provided 
at the center. 
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[he Road-eo attracted 260 kids who entered riding skill 
ontests. Kiwanians judged the entrants and awarded 
he best riders—one boy and one girl—brand new bikes. 
..Safety was aimed at teen-agers in North Adams, 
Viassachusetts, where the Kiwanis club is sponsoring 
. drivers’ Honor Club. Young drivers who join the club 
sign a pledge to obey all traffic laws and, in short, to be 
responsible drivers; parents must countersign the pledge 
and measure their son or daughter’s adherence to it. 
Thus far fifty youngsters have joined the club, which is 
backed by numerous safety organizations, including the 
National Safety Council. 


Fund Raising 

COMEBACK 

SoME YEARS AGO, during the heyday of Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour, the Kiwanis Club of Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan sponsored a series of talent shows on the 
radio. They were, as members recall, fun for both the 
club and the general public. In addition, they raised 
funds for other club projects, and encouraged ama- 


teur talent in the area. Over the years, however, en-. 


thusiasm for the radio show slackened until the club 
dropped the project altogether. But now that television 
is in wide use in Swift Current, the club has reinstated 
their annual project on the new medium. 

The major cost of such a production is, of course, the 
television time. To cover this, the club asked business- 
men in the area to underwrite the show by purchasing 
advertising spots at the station’s regular rates. This they 
did in abundance. (Indeed, the only complaints about 
the project came from businessmen who were not given 
an opportunity to buy time.) 

Attracting talent to the show presented no great prob- 
lem. Invitations to participate were sent to well-known 
entertainers in the area. Further notices were posted in 
the town newspaper and announced by the television 
station. Before it had finished, the club had sixty ama- 
teur performers for the show. They ranged from classical 
violinists to bird imitators, from modern jazz combos to 
opera singers. 

The fund-raising facet of the show was in the voting. 
Each vote cost a dollar, the money raised to go to the 
children’s ward of Union Hospital and the Prairie Pio- 
neer Lodge. There were also cash prizes—$100, $50, and 
$25—for the top three winners. The votes, which came in 
over eight telephones, were counted by members with 
the aid of a platoon of stenographers and telephone 
operators. 

It was not till 3:30 a.m. that all the votes were counted 
and the winners were announced. Exhausted but jubi- 
lant Kiwanians also revealed a profit of $1500 for their 
first attempt at a comeback. 


4id to Students 
GETTING THROUGH SCHOOL 


Apvice to a young student who has begun to think of 
his future vocation might go something like this: Find 
out what you want to be; learn what you have to do to 
be it; then stick to it. This recipe, of course, is much 
ess easy to follow than to relate. Practical situations 
have a way of resisting ideal theories, especially among 
‘oung people approaching college age, whose aims and 
ittitudes are frequently changing. It is, then, against 
heavy odds that Kiwanis clubs enter the field of voca- 
tional guidance, a fact that only seems to make the 
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Members of the Kiwanis-sponsored safety patrols in Kalis- 
pell, Montana help school children cross the streets safely. 






Last year, the 
Madison, Wiscon- 
sin club made 
sure that Madi- 
sonites were 
exposed to the 
Kiwanis theme. 
Eight large 
billboards were 
placed through- 
out the city. 





This vocalist was one of sixty entries in the televised 
amateur hour of the Swift Current, Saskatchewan club. 
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FREEDOM 
IS UP TO 




















High school students who wanted to know what it’s like 
to be a teacher converged on Wittenberg University for 
an annual Future Teachers’ Clinic. The clinic was spon- 
sored by the nine Kiwanis clubs of Ohio’s Division 3. 


challenge more stimulating. 

To help the high school student decide what he wants 
to be, the Kiwanis Clubs of Texas City, Texas and 
Oakwood, Ohio conduct “career nights” in their respec- 
tive areas. At these events, students learn more about 
opportunities, hazards, and qualifications of the various 
professions....For students who have selected teaching 
careers, the nine clubs in Division 3 of the Ohio Dis- 
trict annuatly provide transportation to an education 
clinic at Wittenberg College in Springfield....And for 
students whose primary problem is deciding which school 


It all depends on how you 
look at it. These 

Somers Point, New Jersey 
Kiwanians most enjoyed 
eating barbecued chicken 
(enough for 650 youngsters 
was prepared) at the 
club’s ninth annual 
barbecue and sports event. 
But watching US Marines 
from Quantico run a 
ten-mile open field race 
was the day’s high point 
for many kids. There were 
elso bike and foot races 
for all the boys and girls, 
with prizes awarded. 
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to attend, the Kiwanis Club of Greater Racine, Wis- 
consin conducts three trips to colleges in the state. Ki- 
wanians both pay for and escort the high schoolers on 
trips to Beloit College, Carroll College, and Whitewater 
State College....Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a college 
student is money. Among those who have taken special 
cognizance of this are the Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
California and the Charles Town, West Virginia clubs. 
Both have set up scholarship funds for students who 
have demonstrated academic excellence and can show 
the need....Direct loans are offered by other clubs, in- 
cluding the Kiwanis Club of Olympia, Washington, 
which has set up a long term loan fund for students who 
otherwise could not begin college....And, alarmed by 
the high percentage of college drop outs, Plainfield, New 
Jersey Kiwanians made available loans of up to $500 to 
college juniors and seniors. If they have anything to say 
about it, no one in their area will drop out of school for 
purely fiscal reasons. 


WILLING BUT UNABLE 


LAST YEAR members of the Kiwanis Club of Southwest 
Rochester, New York learned that 40 per cent of each 
freshman class at Madison High School in Rochester fail 
to complete school. Had they completed high school, 
some of these students might have gone on to college by 
obtaining scholarships or loans. Madison High, the mem- 
bers decided, was a fertile area for a student-aid project 
to help talented but needy students finish high school. 

After a discussion between club members and the 
school principal, a plan to provide a maximum of $250 
for junior or senior students was developed. By showing 
aptitude and a desire to further his education, one senior 
boy qualified for and has received assistance to complete 
high school. 
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‘hild and Youth Work 


WHEN A Boy makes his first crystal set, a new world of 
adio is opened to him, and the faint, static-marred 
ounds that come over his headset mean far more to 
iim than the stereophonic programs that issue from his 
parents’ console. This interest, however, may become a 
passing fancy unless the youngster is able to pursue the 
subject with help from adults. The Kiwanis Club of 
Woodside Terrace, Redwood City, California is spon- 
soring a class in radio to do just that. 

When club president George Prince suggested that 
the club assist youths who were interested in radio as a 
hobby, the members replied, “What can we do?” George 
then suggested a course in radio theory and practice. 
Such a course, he said, could train youngsters for obtain- 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington believes in 
equal time for the 
lasses, and proves it 
by sponsoring a girls 
Junior Olympic track 
meet. The success 

of the annual affair 
can be measured by 
the city’s national 
standing of fifth 
place in AAU junior 
girls track 
competition. 


ing a radio operator’s license and also provide insight 
into the field of radio communication as an occupation. 
Members immediately offered the place to hold the 
class and handbooks for the students, and George volun- 
teered his stepson, who taught wireless telegraphy at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, as an instructor. His 
son, he said, had developed a widely-used set of Morse 
Code training records that he would use in teaching code 
to the youngsters. 

Now the free, fifteen-lesson course is under way and 
attended by more than a dozen boys and girls between 
the ages of eleven and fifteen. 


Hospitals and Institutions 
MORE THAN MONEY 


One way to help the poor who are physically or, men- 
tally ill is to channel aid through hospitals and institu- 
tions that will provide proper care for them. Kiwanis 
clubs support many such institutions, but, in addition to 
their checks, Kiwanians may also give their time. 

The St. Louis Society for Crippled Children gladly 
disposed of an outmoded piece of exercise equipment re- 
cently. The apparatus, fashioned out of iron pipe, was 
replaced with adjustable, stainless steel parallel bars 
especially designed to help crippled children learn to 
walk. The North St. Louis, Missouri club gave the new 
equipment; then the members, aided by their wives, 
stuffed envelopes for the society’s Easter Seal mailing. 
...The White Cross Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 
West Toronto, Ontario has visited patients in mental 
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hospitals since 1957. The men spend one day a month at 
a hospital organizing activities or presenting entertain- 
ment or talks. They also escort patients on outings, such 
as a recent all-day picnic attended by 350 people....In 
Rockford, Illinois conditionally released mental pa- | 
tients now have the opportunity to learn the book- 
binding trade in a class sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Rockford. The class has the dual purpose of helping 
the patient adjust to life outside the hospital and of giv- 
ing him a skill that may enable him to get a job. The club 
provides the materials for, and transportation to and 
from, the class....The Collinsville, Illinois club pur- 
chased a special, adjustable wheelchair for use at the 
Cerebral Palsy Center in East St. Louis. The chair will 
be used for youngsters between the ages of six and six- 
teen.... Pre-school children who ‘need treatment for 
physical handicaps have been aided by the Ambler, 


4 


‘ 


Pennsylvania club. A new station wagon given by the 
club to the Montgomery School for Handicapped Chil- 
dren in nearby Norristown transports these youngsters 
to and from the school....On dedication day at the new 
West Virginia University Hospital, the obstetrics depart- 
ment was prepared to give excellent care to expectant 
mothers but had nothing more than a bare room for 
fathers to wait in. The Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, 
West Virginia filled the gap by providing furniture and 
reading material for the fathers’ waiting room. The club 
intends also to maintain and improve the room period- 
ically. 


Public Relations 
FARMER'S CHOICE 


Ir 1s frequently said that farmers are an independent 
lot and not easy to get together at any one time. Ki- 
wanians, however, have been putting on Farm/City 
Week programs that annually bring farmers and city 
folk together. It is quite another thing, though, when 
farmers join forces to entertain the urbanites. 

After the Kiwanis Club of Thomasville, Georgia held 
its annual Farm/City Week program last year, one of 
the farmers, H. L. “Hub” Kennedy, asked the question, 
What had farmers done to improve farm/city relations? 
He couldn’t think of a satisfactory answer, so this year 
Hub and many local farmers turned the tables on the 
city men. They invited members of all the Kiwanis clubs 
in the county to a barbecued chicken supper attended 
by more than two hundred farmers and Kiwanians. 
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A PROGRAM UNSURPASSED! 


When your club sees the 


KIWANIS DATE FILM 


it will understand 


WHY the New 


} KIWANIS DATE 
FUND-RAISING 3; Some 


will produce the Dollars! 


Reserve the film now—No Cost. 


KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 


P.O. Box 813, Santa Monica, Calif. 











You 
SHOULD 
SEE 


THIS rite for Free Catalog A -79 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog 8-79 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tabiet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 
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%& HIGH PROFITS ANNUALLY! 
%& WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT! 


Sponsor a Series of Personally 
Filmed and Narrated Travelogues 


RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES 
407 Houseman Bidg. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2 MICHIGAN 


~STEAD'S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 
Estes Park, Colorado 
Complete activity program June to Octo- 
ber for all including children. Private 
9-hole golf course. Write to: 


STEAD'S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Phoenix Kiwanis . Tues. 

Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 
An Associated Federal Hotel 


THE, BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX ad 








F IRST AID 
FUND R AISING 





NEW 100% 
PROFIT 
FIRST AID KIT 
Packed in New “Press-tite” ‘Case 
COST 50c¢ each SELL at $1.00 each 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
CIRCLE K, or KEY CLUB 
Emblem on Label 
Send for sample on Club stationery NOW! 
GEORGE JOHNSEN’S SUPPLY CORP. 
355 North Avenue New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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SHOULD KIWANIS EXPAND (From page 11) 


is the very real danger of exaggerat- 
ing our capabilities. We cannot do 
everything, and if we try we will 
end up by doing nothing well. 


Insreap of rushing into Foreign Ex- 
tension, which is full of problems 
we are not yet equipped to deal 
with, shall we not more fruitfully live 
up to our professed ideals by con- 
centrating our efforts in the United 
States and Canada, where we have 
already done much and where there 
is much still to be done? For every 
new Kiwanis club that we might 
conceivably be able to establish in 
a foreign country, we could prob- 


ably set up two or more here at 
home, and with far better results. 

Visiting with Kiwanis clubs in for- 
eign countries, of course, would be 
socially pleasant. But is that as signif- 
icant or important as the prospect of 
creating on this continent the image 
of communities and people dedicated, 
determined, and vigorous in their 
efforts to uphold human and spiritual 
values? We believe that we can do 
the best job of community service 
here in the nations we were founded 
to serve. And by continued improve- 
ment in that function, with undi- 
verted attention and energy, we can 
do more for those nations, for our 
fellow men, and ultimately for the 
peoples of the world. 





YES 


Canadian clubs would not be fair, 
let alone possible. Our answer is 
that it will not be necessary. Foreign 
Kiwanis clubs will be established by 
men who have the same financial 
capabilities as we require for new 
clubs at home. Foreign extension 
looks toward building Kiwanis clubs 
in countries such as Japan, Mexico, 
England, West Germany, and Aus- 
tralia. We will not try to build Ki- 
wanis clubs in countries that are not 
ready for them. But Japan, to name 
just one country, is ready. A group 
of Japanese businessmen is already 
pressing to have their own Kiwanis 
club. 


Frvatty, there is the language 
question. Would expensive foreign- 
language editions of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and other publications be 
required? We do not believe so. Ac- 
cording to the US Information 
Agency, English is rapidly becoming 


the second language in most coun- 
tries—and in some has already 
achieved that status. This is cer- 
tainly the case among their business 
and professional groups. To the ex- 
tent that translation into the na- 
tive language will be required, the 
Kiwanis clubs in a particular coun- 
try should be able to take care of it. 

We have tried to be both fair and 
realistic in considering the objec- 
tions that have been raised against 
Foreign Extension. We know that 
they are offered in the best possible 
faith by fellow Kiwanians for whom 
we have the- greatest respect and 
affection. Nevertheless, we believe 
that Foreign Extension is essential to 
keeping pace with the times—both by 
fostering international good will and 
by promoting our growth as an or- 
ganization. How long can we con- 
tinue to call ourselves “international” 
without becoming international in 
fact? In a decade of great challenges, 
this challenge is ours. Now is the 
time to meet it. 








In The 
KIWANIS 
Magazine 
for 

June 
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CONVENTION PREVIEW 
* Principal convention speakers 
* Main feature entertainment 
* Ladies’ entertainment 
* Junior guest activities 
* Convention programme 
* Convention facilities 


“What to Wear in Toronto” 
“The World of Niagara Falls, Part IT” 


46th Annual Convention, Kiwanis International 
Toronto—July 2-6, 1961 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
(From page 16) 


rope holding the cable. But when he 
‘eached it, the rope snapped, jerking 
the cable sideways. Fortunately, 
Blondin was able to stagger another 
wenty feet to the next guy-wire, 
vhich held. Almost exhausted he 
isked Colcord to get off his back 
to allow him to catch his breath be- 
fore beginning the slight uphill grade 
to safety. The petrified Colcord had 
to descend to the wire seven times 
before the two reached the opposite 
shore. They had spent forty-five min- 
utes in midair. Despite a life of hair- 
raising exploits similar to this, Blon- 
din died peacefully in bed at age 
72, a year after his retirement. Doz- 
ens of other tightrope walkers fol- 
lowed Blondin to Niagara and some 
matched and even topped his stunts, 
but none exceeded his fame. 


Tue nistory of Niagara Falls, how- 
ever, isn’t confined to the bizarre 
exploits of daredevils. On the con- 
trary, beginning in the seventeenth 
century, much of the New World’s 
development can be traced through 
the pages of Niagara history. In 1648 
a Jesuit priest named Father 
Paqueneau told of Indian reports of 
a “cataract of fearful height.” In 
1678, Father Hennepin became the 
first white man to report seeing the 
Falls. The French initially settled 
the area, but were less interested in 
colonization than in their fur trade. 
In 1720 Louis Thomas de Joncaire 
built the Magazine Royale, a trading 
post at Lewiston. Five years later 
Joseph Gaspard Chaussegros de 
Lery, a French army engineer, con- 
structed a stone fort on the present 
site of the city of Fort Niagara, a 
fort that can still be visited today. 

But the French were not destined 
to control this resourceful area for 
long. The Dutch and English of New 
York City viewed the presence of 
Frenchmen on the Niagara frontier 
with irritation. In the Spring of 1759, 
the British moved a force of regulars, 
militia, and Indians from Fort Os- 
wego by water along the south shore 
of Lake Ontario and laid siege to 
Fort Niagara. Hearing of the siege, 
1 reinforcement party of 2500 men 
made their way down from the west, 
ortaging the river above the Falls. 
But before they could relieve the 
they were am- 
bushed and routed. The fall of Fort 
Niagara to the English was one of 
he most decisive battles of the 
‘rench and Indian War and ended 
“rance’s dreams of an American 
“mpire. During the Revolutionary 

(see NIAGARA FALLS page 46) 
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Everybody likes 
chewing gum 


You can’t make the green 
(long or otherwise) with- 
out Club follow-through on 
your FORD GUM sales pro- 
gram. You can follow through 
with your Club’s gum as every 
golfer has learned to follow 
through. No finer gum is made 
than FORD BRANDED BALL 
GUM and FORD CHICLE 
CHEWS. Your Ford Opera- 
tor can now place Chicle 
Chew machines along- 
side your Ball Gum 
machines and step up 
your Club’s income. 
Adults go for 
Chicle Chews 
in the new 
tablet form. 





















Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 

















GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
More than half of the readers of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE are 
community leaders serving on local county or state government 
or civic boards or commissions. Of this group, 54% exercise buying 
authority and serve on an average of more than two boards. 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM > 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 





THE FIRST NAME 
IN GOLF CARTS 


New quality, new 


6*-11, each $2.75 be t new 
12-23, each $2.20 went Sy is de- 
24-47, each $1.90 signed into every 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 distinctive United 


* Minimum quantity 


golf cart. Send for 
free literature. 


UNITED METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


303 W. Monroe St. Dept. Ww s101 Lyndon Ave., 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 











Detroit 38, Mich, 


“THIS Hi HAND CARRIES 
A LIFE SAVER 


Donated by a Kiwanis Club. Here’s a 
low cost project in which your Club can 
aid every person in your community. 
The Globe M/M Mouth-to-Mask Resus- 
citator is welcomed by every fire and 
police department, rescue squad, camp, 
school and public swimming pool. 





















Your Kiwanis 
Club name 
imprinted 

here 






For complete information write: 


Industries. Inc.. Medical & Hospital Dept.. 125 Sunrise Place, Dayton, Ohio 


GLOBE 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
(From page 45) 


War the British utilized Fort Niagara 
as a base to make sweeping raids 
down the Mohawk Valley. They 
retained it even after the subse- 
quent peace, only relinquishing it to 
the young nation on August 11, 1796. 

Another fort, named Little Niagara, 
had been built near the Falls in 1750 
by Daniel Joncarie, son of the pro- 
prietor of the Magazine Royale. He 
became the first person to tap the 
power of Niagara Falls, cutting a 
small canal and utilizing a water 
drop of six feet to run a sawmill. 
When Fort Little Niagara was de- 
stroyed during the French and In- 
dian War, Fort Schlosser was built 
to replace it. 

On the morning of September 14, 
1763 twenty-five wagons embarked 
from what is now Lewiston, headed 
for Fort Schlosser. Previously, In- 
dians had been paid as porters to 
carry goods along this portage, but 
with civilization came automation. 
The Indians lost their jobs to wagons 
and mules. Perhaps this caused them 
to seek revenge. As the wagon train 
passed a spot three miles along the 
portage road called Devil’s Hole, a 
band of Senecas attacked. All but 
two of the wagon party were killed. 

When the sentries at Lewiston 
heard the noise, two companies of 
English soldiers charged to the res- 
cue. But by the time they arrived 
at the scene, everything seemed 
calm and serene. Even the corpses 
had been dumped out of sight into 
the Devil’s Hole. The Senecas, still 
lying in wait, again jumped the Eng- 
lish, massacring all of them. More 
than 350 men lost their lives that 
day, but it was one of the last vic- 
tories the redmen would win before 
the onrush of European settlers over- 
whelmed them. 

In 1806, the village of Manchester 
was built on the banks of the Falls. 
Burned by Great Britain during the 
War of 1812, it remained a strag- 
gling little settlement until 1852 
when a hydraulic canal attracted an 
influx of chemical and manufactur- 
ing business. The first bridge across 
the river had been built near the 
Falls in 1835. Twenty years later, 
John A. Roebling constructed a sus- 
pension bridge for railroads several 
miles downstream, and the town of 
Suspension Bridge came into being. 
In 1892, the villages of Manchester 
and Suspension Bridge were merged 
and chartered as Niagara Falls, 
which in 1900 had a population of 
19,457. Today the town of Niagara 
Falls, New York boasts 100,102 resi- 
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Canada has a population of 23,563. 

Scars earned in the bloody battles 
that once raged over the Niagara 
frontier have long since been healed. 
The Brock Monument at Queenston 
Heights commemorates the great 
Canadian General who was fatally 
wounded in the War of 1812, but it 
is as much a symbol of peace as it 
is of war. The site of the Devil’s Hole 
massacre is now a state park. Citi- 
zens of the two cities overlooking the 
Falls cross each other’s borders with 
scarcely more difficulty — and per- 
haps less conspicuously—than the 
citizen of Brooklyn crossing into 
Manhattan. 


Peruars the most exciting devel- 
opment on the Niagara frontier to- 
day is power rather than the strug- 
gle for power. For years only a 
fraction of the electrical generating 
potential of Niagara Falls had been 
tapped because of restrictions on the 
amount of water diversion. But on 
October 10, 1950, the United States 
and Canada signed a new diversion 
treaty that practically tripled the 
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amount of water available for diver- 
sion purposes. The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario com- 
pleted their giant Sir Adam Beck 
power plant downstream from the 
Falls in 1954 and American hy- 
draulic engineers are currently put- 
ting the finishing touches on their 
$720 million Niagara Power Project 
across the river at Lewiston, New 
York. When the last of the Lewiston 
plant’s thirteen generators is in- 
stalled on or around December 15, 
1962, the combined electrical capac- 
ity of the Niagara River tied into | 
the St. Lawrence River Power Proj- 
ect near Massena, New York will be | 
in excess of 5.5 million kilowatts— 
enough energy to meet the needs of 
all the homes and farms in the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River. 

In a world where an engineering 
achievement such as Boulder Dam 
can be a bona fide tourist attraction, 
the Niagara power plants could 
probably do all right on their own; 
but they remain only side-shows for 
the main event some seven miles up- 
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diver- stream. The average tourist may nod FREE TRADE were placed with 312 US companies 
lectric attentively when his guide tells him of all sizes. 
com- that, to provide water for power, all alta at Other international financiers such 
Beck but 100,000 cubic feet of water per struggles of Africa and Central and as the World Bank and the Develop- 
n the second is drained off during the day South America. ment Loan Fund help international 
1 hy- and at night and during the off- In terms of dollars and cents, the trade in a similar manner and the 
y put- season, this flow is further reduced Eximbank gives its biggest boost to projects they finance feed large sums 
their to 50,000 cubic feet of water per trade by financing major foreign to small US subcontractors. But in 
roject | second. Our average tourist may purchases, which in turn generates spite of this high level help, the main 
New even (as he should) take time to sales orders for a great many US job of exporting is in the hands of 
viston visit the power development down- firms. For example, the Lockheed the individual businessman. It is up 
s in- stream where he undoubtedly will Aircraft Company has determined to him, as one of the old-time ex- 
er 15, | be more fascinated by the Ontario- that for each $2 million jet plane porters put it, “to put on his selling 
apac- Hydro floral clock than by the whir- sold abroad (and the Eximbank has shoes and make the rounds.” 
i into ' ring generators visible only through helped export over $500 million That it can be done is obvious from 
Proj- | a large, plate-glass window. But an worth of them), close to $600,000 the testimony of Kenneth Plunkett, 
rill be | average of 2.5 million tourists a year goes to 2000 small firms in thirty- which could be supplemented by 
ratts— visit Niagara Falls not to be told eight states under a multitude of testimony from others. In 1955, for 
sds of | about power but to experience it. And subcontracts. A $77.5 million loan example, a US laundry equipment 
1 the this they may do by leaning against for construction of a steel mill in manufacturer spent $15,000 to exhibit 
ssippi a railing at the rim of the Niagara Chile has resulted in orders for some of his presses in Paris and as 
gorge and watching four of the Great 1400 US firms, many with fewer than a result collected overseas orders 
ering Lakes spill into the fifth. Niagara 500 employees, and has subsequently worth $250,000. A later sales trip 
Dam | Falls, as Father Hennepin said, brought in another $7.5 million for to Latin America netted another 
ction, | makes “an outrageous noise,” but it US-made parts, supplies, and serv- $300,000 in trade. Similar success 
sould is a noise that nobody passing in the ices. A three-year-old $150 million stories have been reported by a 








neighborhood should avoid. 





(This is the first of two articles on 
Niagara Falls) 


Eximbank credit to the Indian gov- 
ernment has produced 460 orders, 
ranging from $30 to $3,340,000, which 
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GRANDFATHER CLOCK $398 


Charming EARLY AMERICAN 
replica .. . just like the ones that 
Great, Great Grandma cherished: 
so. 8” tall, has gleaming brass 
weights, pendulum, and secret 
compartment for winding key. 
Handmade and Hand Painted, 
this clock has a special move- 
ment. Keeps perfect time. Give 
them as gifts or add a decorative 
touch to your home or office . . . 


group of enterprising Minnesotans 
who four years ago developed an 
engineering seismograph that has 
since become a best-seller in twenty- 
four countries; by a Southern cos- 
metics firm now exporting its special 
products to Africa; and by others 
who have put good sales effort be- 
hind a good product. 

And for those who are uninitiated 
but willing to give exporting a try, 
the outlook is bright. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that 
the amount of money changing hands 
through foreign trade will jump from 
$85 billion to as much as $100 billion 
in the next five years. The US share 
of the increase, assuming percent- 
ages remained the same, should be 
$3 billion, and some optimists predict 
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a trade boost of as much as $5 billion. 

Whatever the future shape of for- 
eign trade, Americans should find it 
easier to leave their mark on it, 
thanks to the steadily lowering for- 
eign tariffs. Here are a few samples, 
taken from a Commerce Department 
list of recently reduced trade bar- 
riers: 

United Kingdom: dollar discrimi- 
nation reduced on all but ten com- 


They blend with any decor. Your 
choice of Ivory, White, Yellow, 
Dark Green, Light Green, Dark 
Blue, Light Blue, Black, Red, 
Pink, Light Maple, Dark Maple, 
and Mahogany. Mailed prompt- 
ly DUTY FREE and POSTPAID 
from Europe to you. Guaranteed 
for one full year. Send only $3.98 
(3 for $10.00) to Murray Hill 
House, P.O. Box 126, Dept. 
C-784-A, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 
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A book designed to help others— 
written by a KIWANIAN for the 
benefit of all. 





All net proceeds from the sale of 
this book will go directly to the 
“North Shore Kiwanis Projects Fund.” 
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When responding to advertisements 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
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Make Rubber Stamps for BIG PAY 


Need more money? Earn $30-$50 
a week, spare time, at home mak- 
ing rubber stamps for offices, fac- 
Hundreds of 
undreds of prospects—ev- 
erywhere. Right in your own com- 
munity. Turn out special stamps for 


in minutes with table-top machine. We 
furnish everything and help finance you. 
Write for free facts No salesman calls. 


Rubber Stamp Div.,1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. 9.33. Chicago 26 
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FREE TRADE 
(From page 47) 


will be spread over the next several 
years. 

Africa: the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland has removed the last 
vestiges of discrimination against 
dollar imports. 

Further easing of trade has been 
reported by Australia, Austria, Co- 
lombia, Finland, Ghana, Greece, Ice- 
land, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Spain, and several 
other countries. 

And as the trade barriers go down, 
up goes the demand for US products, 
as witnessed in a recent two-issue 
summary of new export possibilities 
compiled by the official Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. The 11%-page 
list included almost every country 
in the free world, ranging from 
Angola (household appliances, chil- 
dren’s shoes) through Bahrein (add- 
ing machines), Burma (toothpaste), 
Finland (plastic toys), Kenya (peri- 
odicals), Norway (nuts), Sweden 
(coin-operated vending machines), 
and Turkey (X-ray equipment) to 
Uganda (sewing machines). Among 


the hundreds of new markets listed 
were such eyebrow-raising entries 
as refrigerators for Iceland, popcorn 
for Saudi Arabia, children’s books 
for Trinidad, and old newspapers for 
Hong Kong. 

If government experts are right, 
lists like these will grow longer, and 
they will be studied more closely by 
more people than ever before. Prom- 
inent among them may well be small 
US businessmen, or at least those 
who will follow the advice of former 
SBA Deputy Chief Hipkins. 

“A small businessman,” he said, 
“with his versatility, adaptability, 
and imagination should consider the 
export market just as he tries to 
develop the domestic market. Ex- 
ports open up new ways of stretching 
production and lowering production 
cost. They strengthen our balance of 
payment position and they are the 
best means we have to demonstrate 
abroad the vitality of our political 
institutions. But above all, they are 
a sign of progressive thinking, with- 
out which no business can prosper 
for very long. In today’s expanding 
economy, to stand still is to retro- 
gress.” THE END 
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As the driver in the Rambler—or 

the Cadillac—is rounding 

the curve leading into your home 
town, will he see the sign that means 
fellowship, community pride, progress? 


If your club has installed Kiwanis Road 
Signs on all highways, we add 

this word of caution. Take a 
completely fresh look at them 

now that winter is nearly gone. Are 
they clean, undamaged, saying 
welcome exactly as you want it said? 


Yield to that impulse to let the 
traveling world know that yours 
is a community where Kiwanis thrives. 


These familiar shapes help make our 
highways safe. Clean, 
well-maintained Kiwanis Road 

Signs make them friendlier. 


The Kiwanis Road Signs are 
single-face, heavy-gauge aluminum, 
measuring 30 inches in diameter. 
The emblem is finished with 
reflectorized paint in three colors, thus 
insuring it against rust, 

discoloring, or tarnishing. Auxiliary 
plates are made of aluminum and 

are also single-face and reflect- 
orized. Bolts for attaching are 
included. Three weeks required for 
delivery. Post is not included in price. 


$31.00 


$31.00 complete with one sign and 
two name plates (shipped express 
charges collect, F.O.B., 
Clinton, Massachusetts) 
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FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fully-equipped with a ‘score. of unique features for 
easier, faster, finér typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 





HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 











OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable.. 
for anyone who’s going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port: , 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 








3 
speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few, 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—‘‘on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter, See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


FREE—Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Diu, Dept. KE, Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N.Y.C.6. 











